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On the eve of the Civil War, Richmond had developed into the 
largest market in the Upper South for the purchase of slaves. 
This thesis examines the individuals responsible for putting the 
city into such a pre-eminent position. Many of them gravitated to 
the business because of the opportunity to amass a significant 
amount of wealth. Those who became most successful were among the 
city’s wealthiest residents, while traders as a whole became a 
close knit and well defined group within the city. They relied 
upon one another to foster the trade, while a few of their number 
assumed prominent roles in the city government. The traders were 
accepted into the wider society, contrary to their traditional 
stereotype. | 

This thesis relies primarily upon such sources as the 
business records of traders, the correspondence of speculators and 
their customers, slave narratives, travel accounts,. census 
records, newspaper accounts, city directories, court records, city 


council minutes, tax records, and wills. 
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Foreword 

“On April 12, 1861 Confederate forces fired upon Federal 
troops in Fort Sumter, South Carolina. This incident touched 
off a civil war that ended four bloody years later at 
Appomattox Courthouse. The conflict produced untold death, 
destruction, suffering, and misery. It also wrecked the 
institution of slavery, the backbone of the South’s labor 
system and an integral part of that section’s social 
structure. Abolition spelled the end of speculation in 
buying and selling slaves. Much of this trade had been 
connected with Richmond, Virginia. By 1861 the Confederacy’s 
capital became the largest market for the exportation of 
bondsmen to the rest of the South. Those most intimately 
associated with the slave trading business used Richmond’s 
prices as a guide in determining the fair market value of 
individuals offered on the auction block. The trade also 
played a vital role in the local economy, as it furnished 
numerous jobs, brought speculators and planters into town on 
slave buying expeditions, attracted curious foreigners and 
Northerners, and brought a huge influx of capital into the 
city in the form of inflated savings accounts of the 
speculators. 

This paper will examine the growth of Richmond into a 


major market for the sale of slaves in the years prior to the 


li 


Civil War. A necessary concomitant of any such study is a 
knowledge of the workings of the trade--its structure and 
established practices. This information will be viewed 
through the eyes of the participants in Richmond’s trade. 
Unless otherwise noted, all of the quotations, narratives, 
and anecdotes occurred in Richmond or happened to individuals 
involved with Richmond’s trade. The words appear exactly as 
they did in the original documents; no attempt has been made 
to alter the spelling or punctuation to fit the modern style. 
The modifier sic will not be used. | 

The debts I have incurred during this project are 
numerous. I thank the University of Richmond for its 
generous travel grant. Dr. W. Harrison Daniel has been a 
continual source of wisdom and guidance. I am forever 
indebted to my family for their love and encouragement. 
Finally, many thanks to my fellow students of the University 
of Richmond, especially Joe Era and Suzanne Brown, for their 


friendship and support. 
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Chapter I 
Origins of the Trade 

“A slave dealer is considered the lowest and most degraded 
occupation, and none will engage in it unless they have no 
other means of support.”1 

America of the early nineteenth century was a brash 
young nation bent on expansion. The country had gained 
confidence from its victory in the Battle of New Orleans on 
the heels of the War of 1812. Andrew Jackson, that battle’s 
victorious general, previously fought and defeated the Creek 
Indians at Horseshoe Bend. That triumph ended all hopes of 
Indian resistance to white expansion in the Southwest and 
later concessions by the Creeks opened this area to 
widespread settlement.2 Settlers, drifters, and opportunists 
poured into the vacuum and by 1819 Mississippi and Alabama 
became states. Further land opened up after the passage of 
the Indian Removal Act in 1830. The Choctaws, Creeks, 
Chickasaws, Cherokees, and Seminoles vacated their homes in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. Additionally, the 


breakaway Republic of Texas beckoned settlers to its open 


1J. Finch, Travels in the United States of America and Canada 
(London, 1833), p. 241 as quoted in Winfield Collins, The Domestic Slave 
Trade of the Southern States (Port Washington, New York: Kennikat 
Press), p. 108. 

2Frederick Merk, History of the Westward Movement (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1978), pp. 161-162. 

3Ibid., pp. 187-190. 
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tracts of land. 

Cotton was naturally suited to the climate of this 
expanding area of the Deep South.4 Its cultivation spread 
quickly and became centered around the plantation system. 
Cotton soon established itself as the staple crop of the 
region, as evidenced by its exportation from New Orleans. In 
1819 48,000 bales passed through the Crescent City. That 
number mushroomed to 426,000 in 1830-1831.5 Cotton prices 
slumped from 1826 to 1832 but the subsequent rebound led to 
even more planting of the crop. 

During this time cotton production required much 
handwork and southern planters relied on the institution of 
slavery to provide their labor needs. The cotton seed had to 
be carefully planted, often by hand. Cultivation during the 
growing season demanded much care and planters customarily 
picked their fields three times. Once harvested the cotton 
had to be dried, cleaned, and ginned before it could be sent 
to market. As the plantation system spread the need for 
slaves to work the crop increased. 

The years after 1830 saw a boom in the market and new 


settlers poured into the region.? As cotton prices continued 


4Lewis Cecil Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United 
States to 1860, Two Volumes (Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1933), I, p. 888. 

5Ibid., I, p. 898. 

6Ibid., I, pp. 700-706. 

TIbid., I, pp. 898-901. 
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to rise, more planters cultivated the crop and stimulated the 
demand for slave labor even further.8 Eventually the cotton 
market and the prices of slaves became so intertwined the 
Daily Richmond Enquirer could declare that the “price of 
cotton, as is well known, pretty much regulates the price of 
Slaves in the South, and a bale of cotton and a ‘likely 
nigger’ are about well-balanced in the scale of pecuniary 
appreciation.”9 

While the Deep South experienced agricultural growth, 
the Upper. South--Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina-- 
moved in the opposite direction. This area had long 
experienced a steady drop in agricultural production. The 
prospect of huge profits from tobacco cultivation tantalized 
the planters of Virginia and North Carolina. They stepped up 
their production of the weed at a fearful cost. Tobacco 
tends to drain the earth of essential nutrients and the land 
suffered from soil exhaustion by the start of the nineteenth 
century.?° The agricultural practices of this period only 
exacerbated this process. Farmers planted tobacco to the 


exclusion of all other crops, resulting in “constant soil 


8Frederic Bancroft, Slave Trading in the Old South (Baltimore: J. 
H. Furst Company, 1931), p. 12. 

9Daily Richmond Enquirer (Richmond, Virginia), July 29, 1859. 

l0Avery O. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural 
History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 (Chicago: University of 


Illinois Press, 1926), p. 162. 
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erosion, a depletion of plant food materials, an increase in 
soil toxicity, and the growth of harmful soil organisms.”11 
As the land became depleted and its value plunged, fewer 
acres came under active cultivation.12 

Once farmers recognized the futility of trying to eke 
out an existence on marginal land, vast numbers picked up 
their stakes and sought their fortunes in new territory. The 
opening of fertile and cheap new areas proved to be an 
irresistible lure to farmers in the Upper South. Plentiful 
amounts of land were available to anyone who possessed a 
little cash and the willingness to carve out an existence on 
the frontier. Virginia’s rate of population growth for free 
whites plummeted from 35 percent in the decade before 1820 to 
3 percent between 1830 and 1840.13 Most of the migrants moved 
to the profitable cotton lands of the Deep South, again 
fueling the demand for slaves in that area. 

Planters of the Deep South could not look to Africa to 
supply their labor needs. As of January 1, 1808 the 
provisions of the African Slave Trade Act made it illegal to 
import African Negroes into the United States. The law was 


essentially a formality because by 1803 only South Carolina 


1lgJoseph Clarke Robert, The Tobacco Kingdom: Plantation, Market, 
and Factory in Virginia and North Carolina, 1800-1860 (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1938), p. 24. 

12Craven, Soil Exhaustion, p. 126. 

13Ibid., p. 123. 
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had not outlawed the African slave trade14. Enforcement of 
the measure lagged initially but later amendments put teeth 
into the law by defining smuggling as piracy and thus subject 
to the death penalty.15 Despite the stricter provisions, 
smuggling persisted until the time of the Civil War.16 
However, the number of slaves imported by such activities 
hardly made a dent in the number of workers needed to 
cultivate cotton. 

Planters found the solution to their labor problem in 
the troubles of the Upper South. The reduction of arable 
land in Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina created an 
excess of slaves in those states. Farmers who sought fertile 
soil further south generally brought their slaves with them. 
These bondsmen constituted a cheap and easy source of labor 
for planters trying to scratch out a living on the harsh 
frontier. However, the number of slaves who accompanied 
their masters was not sufficient to satisfy the burgeoning 
labor needs of the Deep South. Farmers who remained in the 
agriculturally depressed region saw an opportunity to reduce 


operating costs by selling slaves (who required food, 


14Kenneth Stampp, The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the 
Antebellum South (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1964), p. 271. 


15W. E. B. Du Bois, The Suppression of the African Slave-Trade to 
the United States of America 1638-1870 (New York: Dover Publishing, 


1970), p. 123. 


16Franklin, John Hope, From Slavery to Freedom: A History of Negro 
Americans, Third Edition (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967), p`. 182. 
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clothing, and medicine) while gaining ready cash during the 
transaction. Some were strapped for cash and sought a quick 
solution to their credit problems Others migrated to states 
or territories that prohibited slavery and by necessity had 
to sell their slaves before moving. 

Statistics show a massive relocation of slaves from the 
Upper South to the Lower South once the former region’s 
agriculture started to decline. One estimate has placed the 
average movement at 20,000 bondsmen per year from 1820 to 
1860, or 10 percent of the Upper South’s slave population. 17 
The states of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina supplied 85 percent of these migrants.1®8 Virginia, 
possessing the most slaves, supplied 300,000 bondsmen to the 
Deep South between 1830 and 1860.19 The states on the gulf 
coast experienced phenomenal growth. For example, Alabama’s 
slave population increased 35 percent from 1830 to 1840.20 

A large interstate network for the selling of slaves, 
usually called “servants” by contemporaries, appeared in 


response to this situation. Planters desperate for laborers 


17Michael Tadman, Speculators and Slaves: Masters, Traders, and 
Slaves in the Old South (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1989), 


p. Se 

18Robert William Fogel and Stanley L. Engerman, Time on the Cross: 
The Economics of American Negro Slavery (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1974), p. 47. 

19Stampp, Peculiar Institution, p. 238. 

20Merk, Westward Movement, p. 192. 
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bought the excess bondsmen of the Upper South. Sometimes the 
farmers traveled north to buy slaves, but such expeditions 
could be costly and risky. The slave trader appeared in 
response to the need to transport slaves southward. Such men 
acted as middlemen in the shipment of slaves to the expanding 
regions. They normally combed the countryside for likely 
purchases and especially favored conducting business at 
estate sales. Once the speculator secured a sufficient 
amount of bondsmen, he brought them south for resale. The 
unique situation of decline in one area and rapid growth in 
another created the necessary conditions for the appearance 
of interstate slave dealers who earned a living by 
speculating on the price of bondsmen. 

This slave network continued to grow despite an 
agricultural renaissance in Virginia and North Carolina that 
began about 1840.21 This revival, due mainly to the efforts 
of Edmund Ruffin, came from diversified plantings, crop 
rotation and the use of marl, manure, Peruvian guano, and 
other fertilizers.22 The increase in tobacco cultivation did 
not lead to an increased demand for slaves as one would 
expect. Tobacco gave a high value of yield per acre but 


required the close supervision of a few hands in order to 


21Craven, Soil Exhaustion, p. 125. 
22Ibid., pp. 133-135. 
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ensure a quality crop. It was tedious work that, although 
not physically difficult, could not be done quickly. Since 
tobacco cultivation required more intensive supervision than 
cotton, the Upper South tended towards smaller farms.23 As 
Avery Craven put it, slavery “fitted as well into the 
improved farming of the later day as it did into the 
destructive work of the earlier period.”24 Virginia did not 
need more slaves; it could afford to sell the natural 
increase. 

Naturally this exportation of Virginia’s excess slaves 
will cause one to wonder whether slaveholders in that state 
or any other engaged in the systematic breeding of their 
bondsmen. Probably the most famous remark on the subject 
comes from Frederick Law Olmsted, an architect from New York 
who toured the South. He recorded a Virginia plantation 
owner as saying “his women were uncommonly good breeders” and 
that every child born of one of his slave women “was worth 
two hundred dollars, as negroes were selling now, the moment 
it drew breath.”25 A Scottish visitor to the Old Dominion 
confidently stated that “Richmond is known as the principal 


market for the supply of slaves for the south--a circumstance 


23Robert, Tobacco Kingdom, pp. 17-20. 

24Craven, Soil Exhaustion, p. 163. 

25Frederick Law Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom: A Traveller’s 
Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the American Slave States, ed. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger (Alfred A. Knopf: New York, 1953), p. 47. 


understood to originate in the fact that Virginia, as a 
matter of husbandry, breed negro labourers for the express 
purpose of sale.”26 Such statements might contain an element 
of truth but are generally misused by advocates of breeding 
hypotheses. 

A concern, at times bordering on obsession, of planters 
with ensuring their slaves reproduced should not be confused 
with systematic breeding. Some writers think it is 
“extremely doubtful” owners encouraged breeding27, while 
others think planters occasionally interfered in the sexual 
habits of their slaves and sometimes rewarded women who bore 
children.28 Potential buyers of slaves certainly valued 
proven fertility and women who had borne several children 
commanded higher prices than those in their child-bearing 
years who had no offspring.29 The fact remains that there 
were no such things as “stud farms” in the South, nor did 
slave owners sell infants immediately following birth. There 
is no mention of breeding farms in traders’ correspondence 
and census information shows that there were no plantations 


with few males surrounded by a multitude of females, as one 


26william Chambers, Things as They are in America (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, Grambo, and Company, 1854), p. 273. 
27Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, American Negro Slavery (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1966), p. 362. 
` 28Bancroft, Slave Trading, pp. 81-87 and Stampp, Peculiar 
Institution, pp. 245-251. 
29madman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 128. 
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would expect on a breeding farm. Owners generally allowed 
slaves to find their own mates because the natural increase 
was normally enough to satisfy their expectations.30 

In addition to the controversy over slave breeding, much 
disagreement has centered on the number of slaves moved 
through the interstate trade versus those who accompanied 
their masters. Authors such as Robert William Fogel and 
Stanley L. Engerman have discounted the significance of the 
trade. They estimated that 16 percent of the slaves who 
moved further south fell into the clutches of speculators.31 
Ulrich B. Phillips staked himself to the middle ground by 
asserting that traders moved about one-third of the slaves.32 
Others move the importance of the trade to the other end of 
the scale. Theodore Weld, writing under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in 1841, made the 
claim that 80 percent of the migrants moved south because of 
traders .33 

The truth is that we will never know the exact ratio 
between those brought by masters and those who were sold. 
The records from the nineteenth century are either missing or 


do not provide enough information to make peremptory claims 


30Ibid., p. 129. 
31Fogel and Engerman, Time on the Cross, p. 48. 
32phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 190. 


33Theodore Weld, Slavery and the Internal Slave Trade (London: 
Thomas Ward and Company, 1841), p. 13. 
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as to accuracy. The most recent study on the subject is by 
Michael Tadman. In his book Speculators and Slaves: Masters, 
Traders, and Slaves in the Old South, Tadman estimates the 
internal trade as gaining in importance through the 
nineteenth century. From 1790 to 1820 he estimates the trade 
as moving from one-third to one-half of the slaves involved 
in inter-regional movements. As the trade became established 
and fewer. planters headed west due to increased profitability 
through improved agricultural techniques, traders moved 
approximately 60 to 70 percent of the slaves.34 

The internal trade itself dates from sometime near the 
end of the Revolutionary War.35 At first it was a haphazard 
and strictly local affair of individuals selling excess 
slaves or auctioneers handling estate sales. As the shortage 
of labor in the Deep South increased, planters needing 
Slaves came north to purchase likely laborers and then 
brought them home. Less frequently slaveowners brought 
slaves south to sell. As the demand for the movement of 
Slaves southward persisted, an organized inter-regional trade 
developed.36 Men started specializing in the purchase and 


resale of slaves for profit. Transportation links developed 


34Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 44. 

35Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 19 and Tadman, Speculators and 
Slaves, p. 12. 

36Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 17. 
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between the supplying states and the receiving states. Codes 
of conduct and standard practices of business soon appeared. 
Some traders operated slave jails or “pens” designed to hold 
bondsmen before or after their sale. 

The rhythm of trade produced centers for the buying and 
selling of slaves. Alexandria, Virginia, then located in the 
District of Columbia, was the early nexus for sales from the 
Upper South.37 The city possessed natural advantages in its 
location on the border between two states that generally 
exported slaves and its excellent transportation facilities. 
Other exporting centers included Richmond, Charleston, and 
Memphis. New Orleans became the largest importing market in 
the country because of its well developed shipping trade, its 
position next to rapidly expanding areas, and its proximity 
to the sugar cane plantations which needed many workers .38 
The city served as a depot for the resale of slaves to the 
surrounding areas. It supplied slaves for Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana--the states that did the most 
importing after 1820.39 The volume of trading in New Orleans, 
both in dollar amount and numbers, exceeded that of its two 


closest competitors combined.4° Natchez also received many 


37Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 45. 

38Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 312 and Tadman, Speculators and 
Slaves, p. 64. 

39Stampp, Peculiar Institution, p. 239. 

40Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 315. 
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slaves .41 

In the decade following the War of 1812, the firm of 
Franklin and Armfield of Alexandria came to dominate all 
others. Franklin and Armfield became prosperous through its 
links to the surrounding countryside. The firm had agents 
working in Richmond and Warrenton in Virginia and in 
Baltimore, Frederick, and Easton in Maryland.42 By 1834 it 
sent from 1,000 to 1,200 slaves per year to the new states of 
the southwest.43 The firm used the three ships it owned to 
transport its slaves.44 Alexandria declined in importance 
when Franklin and armfield retired from the business in 1835 
and when the city returned to Virginia eleven years later.45 
The Compromise of 1850, outlawing slave trading within the 
District of Columbia, also hurt the city’s trade. 


Alexandria’s loss became Richmond’s gain. 


4lpancroft, Slave Trading, p. 300 and Franklin, From Slavery to 
Freedom, p. 176. 

42wendell Stephenson, Isaac Franklin, Slave Trader and Planter of 
the Old South (Binghampton, New York: Vail-Ballou Press, 1938), p. 26. 

43Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 59 and Stephenson, Isaac Franklin, 
p. 34. 

44Stephenson, Isaac Franklin, p. 35. 

4SBancroft, Slave Trading, pp. 65, 92. 


Chapter II 
General Trading Practices 
“there is no being on earth whom the slaves of the breeding 
states regard with so much horror as the trader.”! 

Slave traders did not enjoy a stellar reputation during 
the early days of the trade. The slaves called them “soul- 
drivers” while others labeled them “nigger traders.”2 One 
contemporary lambasted the “hard-hearted Negro Trader” as 
being “preeminent in villainy and a greedy love of filthy 
lucre...a coarse ill-bred person, provincial in speech and 
manners, with a cross-looking phiz, a whiskey-tinctured nose, 
cold hard-looking eyes, a dirty tobacco~stained mouth, and 
shabby dress.”3 This description is certainly exaggerated, 
as is the description of Benjamin Woolfolk, a trader from 
Baltimore, who became known as a “monster in human shape.”4 

The traders served as scapegoats for southerners who 
felt uneasy about using them to sell slaves.5 Southern 
society accepted slave trading as a normal part of commerce 
but viewed speculators with disdain. Many accused the 


traders of habitual brutality, general dishonesty, breaking 


lweld, Internal Slave Trade, p. 32. Italics in the original. 

2Ibid., p. 67. 

3paniel R. Hundley, Social Relations, pp. 139-142, as quoted in 
Stampp, Peculiar Institution, pp. 256-257. 

4Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom, p. 176. 

5Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 365. 
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up families, and trafficking in criminal or unhealthy slaves.6 
Although society generally denigrated slave traders, the 
business flourished, further evidence of the trade’s wide 
presence in the economy. 

Some planters avoided dealing with traders because of 
the social stigma. A Louisiana planter noted this reluctance 
when he wrote that “I was requested to make an offer [on some 
slaves], butt would nott do it as I find that some of the 
farmers will and don’t like to sell to Negro traders butt 
will to anybody that buys for their own use.”7 The shrewder 
traders circumvented this reluctance by posing as buyers from 
the Lower South or pretending to be agents of a distant 
planter.8& 

Certain slaveowners had no choice but to deal with the 
speculators. Hard times forced them to sell slaves in order 
to raise quick cash for creditors. Others fell on hard times 
and needed to unload some bondsmen to buy seed or fertilizer 
for the upcoming growing season. Some used slaves as 
collateral for loans and upon default of payment the local 
sheriff seized the bondsmen and sold them on the court house 


steps.9 Upon a planter’s death, the slaves could be sold to 


6Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 184. 

7David O. Whitten, “Slave Buying in 1835 Virginia as Revealed by 
Letters of a Louisiana Sugar Planter”, Louisiana History: 1970, p. 236. 

®8Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 32. ` 

9Stampp, Peculiar Institution, p. 200. 
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pay the estate’s debt. At the ensuing sales the “men, women, 
and children” were “indiscriminately huddled in the same 
category with waggons, barrels, boxes, poultry, crockery, 
sheep, farming utensils, oxen, house furniture, and the 
numberless et-cetera of live stock and moveable purchases 
pertaining to a farming establishment.”10 The newspapers of 
the day consistently contained advertisements for slaves who 
were to be sold at such sales. 

The slaves generally viewed traders with fear, as 
falling into their hands meant separation from family and 
familiar surroundings. A slave from Powhatan county, just 
west of Richmond, relates the following experience: 

When I was nine years ole, dey took me 
from by mother an’ sol’ me an’ two of my 
cousins to a nigger trader...Ben 
Tinsley...bought me an’ started to take 
me off, I ax him if he was goina take all 
of us. He said no. De trader said he 
was goina carry dem [her cousins} down in 
Georgia. I started cryin’...I never did 
see my cousins no mo'.11 
A Pennsylvanian concluded that slaves “appear to have a 


horror of being sold to traders.”2 


The peak time for selling slaves came between October 


l0weld, Internal Slave Trade, p. 45. 

llcharles L. Perdue, Jr., ed., Weevils in the Wheat: Interviews 
with Virginia Ex-Slaves (Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 
1976), p. 264. 

l2Gerald G. Eggert, “Errors and Documents: A Pennsylvanian Visits 
the Richmond Slave Market”, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography,'1985: p. 574. 
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and April when the growing season ended and planters stepped 
back from their tasks to devote time to other matters. They 
assessed their labor needs and decided if more slaves were 
necessary for the next year. Additionally, the recent 
harvest provided them with an abundant supply of cash with 
which to make purchases.13 Slaves could also be more readily 
acclimatized to the hotter conditions of the Deep South in 
the mild spring months.14 

As Richmond’s slave trade grew, it attracted planters 
and professional traders from the importing states who made 
the journey north to purchase groups of slaves. James 
Sheppard, a substantial planter from Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
traveled to Richmond on one such visit. He spent three 
months in the city and left with at least 12 adult slaves and 
15 children.15 

The professional speculator enjoyed numerous advantages 
over a planter seeking extra hands for labor. Traders 
normally offered cash for slaves instead of the credit many 
planters relied upon. If planters did have enough cash for 
their purchases they tended to spend it unwisely, according 


to one professional speculator. He thought the farmers 


13~adman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 70. 

14Stampp, Peculiar Institution, p. 262. 

15James Sheppard Papers (Manuscript in Special Collections 
Library, Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina), Letter of 
James Sheppard, April 6, 1853. 
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panicked because “when they get here [Richmond] they will buy 
rather than carry there money back...”16 The trader also 
possessed experience in transporting slaves southward. The 
letters of a planter who visited Richmond to buy slaves is 
rife with complaints about the problems associated with 
moving his recent purchases. He could not decide whether to 
march them overland or secure their passage on a ship to 
Louisiana. The exasperated planter declared “I find that I 
will have much more difficulty than I was aware of in their 
transportation.”17 This frustrated farmer felt several 
burdens. He complained that “My thighs is all blistered 
[from] riding round or within twenty miles of Richmond” to 
look for slaves and that the “walking up and down of these 
crooked streets and hills putts me out of [my] mind.”18 
Another source of irritation came from the observation that 
“lodging is high here and [there is] nothing to eat.”19 
Planters who did manage to buy slaves sometimes paid 
cash, which meant they wrote a draft from a bank. Such 
drafts were similar to today’s personal check, but varied in 


important ways. These drafts, although written for a 


16—lias Ferguson Papers (Manuscript in North Carolina Department 
of Archives, Raleigh, North Carolina), John J. Toler to Elias Ferguson, 
February 5, 1859. 

17Whitten, “Slave Buying in 1835 Virginia”, p. 237. 

18Ibid., pp. 238, 240. 

19Ibid., p. 239. 
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specific dollar amount, became the source of much speculation 
in nineteenth century America. No standardization existed 
for the notes issued by the various banks since the federal 
government did not print paper currency at this time. Banks 
charged a fee, called a premium, for accepting notes from 
other institutions. The further one traveled from a bank, 
the less that bank’s notes were worth. Notes circulated at 
varying discounts, with those from frontier banks especially 
unstable. A network for exchange developed around New York, 
and that city’s money became especially prized. The banking 
system mirrored the general economy of the day in its 
instability as banks frequently failed.2° 

The upshot for traders is that they had to pay close 
attention to the type of notes they accepted. Notes from 
local banks or from New York were preferred. Silas 
Omohundro, a prosperous Richmond trader, wrote one of his 
clients expressing a desire for payment in New York money 
because “Exchange at sight on Newyork [notes] is worth 
greater premium here.”21 During an economic downturn the same 


trader wrote “the best of paper [money] cannot be discounted, 


20paul B. Trescott, Financing American Enterprise: The Story of 
Commercial Banking (New York: Harper and Row, 1963), pp. 16-40. 

21John A. Jordan Papers (Manuscript in Special Collections 
Library, Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina), Bilas 
Omohundro to John A. Jordan, February 17, 1854. 
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North Carolina money is at two percent.”22 Despite the 
variable currency, traders preferred cash to extended 
financing, as the following advertisement suggests: “The 
terms of sale, credit till the 1st of May, notes negotiable 
at Bank, with satisfactory endorsers, and if any person 
purchases, who should prefer to pay money, the interest will 
be abated. "23 
Richmond traders accepted other commodities for the 
purchase of slaves besides cash. One took a check for 
$276.35 and corn worth $49.65.24 Another, D. M. Pulliam, took 
tobacco in exchange for a slave. This arrangement proved to 
be a financial windfall and an envious observer wrote that 
“Pulliam brought out about $1,100 worth [of tobacco]. it 
just got here [in Atlanta] last week and he has sold it 
all...he made about $500 on the lot.”25 The author went on to 
request his brother to send a shipment of tobacco to Atlanta 
so he may try the same thing. 
Few planters had the wherewithal to make large 
purchases of slaves in cash, so financing became the most 


common method of buying. The length could be as short as a 


22Ibid., Silas Omohundro to John A. Jordan, November 24, 1854. 

23Richmond Whig (Richmond, Virginia), January 5, 1841. 

24R. H. Dickinson and Brother Day Book (Manuscript in American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts), February 4, 1847 entry. 

25James Brady Papers (Manuscript in the Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia), James Brady, Jr. to 
Benjamin Brady, October 17, 1851. 
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few months or stretch to several years. Typical arrangements 
lasted ninety days. One planter from the New Orleans area 
sent his brother to Richmond with authorization to buy five 
thousand dollars worth of slaves, payable in three months.26 
John A. Jordan, a member of the South Carolina legislature, 
let one of his accounts with a Richmond slave trader extend 
for more than five years. The trader, showing infinite 
patience, hoped to “arrange our little matter in a short 
time.”27 
As the preceding example shows, traders often ran into 

difficulties collecting their accounts, especially during bad 
economic times. The frequent correspondence of Silas 
Omohundro, a Richmond speculator, to John A. Jordan is 
instructive in this area. Omohundro wrote 

all of your Notes are now due or will be 

in a few days. I hate to ask you for 

Money under the heavy pressure, but if 

you possibly can let me have 3 to five 

thousand dollars between now [November] 

and the first of January I will be 

greatly oblige[d] to you, as I kneed it 

badly in my business as this pressure has 

come on like a clap of thunder... 


He added hopefully, “I am satisfied you will do what you can 


for me...”28 A slave trader in New Orleans became delinquent 


26Cornelius Chase Family Papers (Manuscript in the Library of 
Congress, Washington), John Smith to Dickinson and Hill, April 16, 1856. 

27John A. Jordan Papers, Silas Omohundro to John A. Jordan, April 
29, 1859, May 14, 1860, and June 2, 1860. 

28Ibid., Silas Omohundro to John A. Jordan, November 24, 1854. 
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in his payments to a Richmond speculator when he failed to 
receive sugar from one of his customers.29 
Collecting payments proved to be a source of unending 

irritation for Omohundro. He wistfully wrote to a steady 
client that “it would suit me much better to make a sale of 
20 to 25 fellows to a gentleman like yourself, than to have 
my Money scattered every whare and it keeps me bothered all 
but to deth to collect it.”39 Two months later he unveiled a 
scheme to streamline his finances. He desired 

to get my business settled up, as I want 

to do it in a differant way...it will be 

more to my interest and less trouble & 

risk for me to sell Negroes, to you or 

any other gentlemen who are able to buy 

from 5 to 10 or $15,000 worth of Negroes 

at a time and on longer credit, at a 

given time so as the purchaser could 

meate his payments promptly and my 

business would then worke in like 

machinery .31 
Apparently nothing came of the idea. 

Traders who successfully closed a sale’ generally issued 

a receipt to the buyer. The receipts could be hand-written 
but the larger firms used pre-printed forms that look much 


like a modern gift certificate. The seller filled in the 


29Cornelius Chase Papers, J. J. Price to E. H. Stokes, February 


17, 1861. 

30John A. Jordan Papers, Silas Omohundro to John A. Jordan, April 
19, 1855. 

31Ibid., Silas Omohundro to John A. Jordan, June 10, 1855. 
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date, slave’s name, price, and signed off on the bottom. 
Although the slave trader, or more likely his clerk, 
customarily handled the receipt, variations did exist. A 
visitor to Richmond in 1852 purchased a bondsman who had been 
captured under the auspices of the Fugitive Slave Act. After 
agreeing to a price, the trader, purchaser, and the slave 
walked from the slave jail to the clerk’s office in the 
Hustings Court at City Hall. “he trader paid $1.50 for a 
receipt of sale and then signed it. The buyer later returned 
to the clerk's office for a bill of sale.32 This incident 
remains a mystery as there is no Richmond statute that 
required the registration of slave sales with any city 
office, nor are there records of slave bills of sale in the 
extant records. 

The pre-printed receipts defended the slave’s title 
against other ownership claims and warranted the object of 
sale as sound and healthy. Customers normally could return 
slaves if they learned their purchase had some type of 
defect. One trader advised a regular customer of his to 
return Henry, a slave the planter had bought from a rival 
speculator. He counseled the man to “bring the fittyfied 


Negro [{i.e. one who has fits or seizures] back, and the 


32Eggert, “A Pennsylvanian Visits the Richmond Slave Market”, p. 
576. 
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sooner you do it the better...as his former owner says he 
never knew of his having fits...”"33 The speculator who sold 
the slave disagreed, writing, “Henry must be playing possum 
with you” and tried to convince the planeet to keep the 
slave. 34 

Other traders refused to take returned slaves. A planter 
named Wood bought George, a slave, from the Richmond firm of 
Pulliam and Betts for $1425. It turned out George had a 
heart condition, and Wood complained about the “negro man 
both you and your said principals have refused to take back, 
when on account of his unsoundness, notwithstanding the 
warranty of his soundness given to me by the said principals 
through you as their agents.” He went on to inform Pulliam 
and Betts that he will sell George “at the auction-room of 
Hector Davis just below your own in the city of Richmond, 
where & when you can be present if you think proper...” and 
hold Pulliam and Betts liable for any difference in price.35 

Slave buyers took certain risks because the slave trade 
went largely unregulated, especially by the federal 


government. Any discussion of slavery in the House or Senate 


. 33John A. Jordan Papers, Silas Omohundro to John A. Jordan, 
February 17, 1854. 
34Ibid., N. B. and C. B. Hill to John A. Jordan, February 14, 
1854. 
35Samuel O. Wood Papers (Manuscript in Special Collections 
Library, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina), Undated letter of 
Samuel O. Wood to Pulliam and Betts. 
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produced rancorous debate and, as is often the case, Capitol 
Hill shied away from the difficult issue. The burden for 
regulation thus fell upon the individual states which enacted 
confusing and often contradictory legislation. Most states 
made it illegal to separate infant children from their 
mothers but it does not appear Virginia had such a statute. 36 
The Old Dominion also remained silent on the issue of tearing 
husbands from wives or older children from their parents.37 
Part of the reasoning lies in the fact that the courts deemed 
slaves as being incapable of making contracts. Since 
marriage involves a contract, the legal system did not 
recognize slave unions as being binding or sufficient to 
prevent forcible separation. 

Many Southern states passed laws prohibiting the 
importation of slaves from other states.38 The majority of 
these measures appeared in the wake of the 1831 Nat Turner 
insurrection. Virginia had always experienced the trauma of 
real or imagined slave plots, and since the state was the 
leading exporter of slaves to the rest of the South, many 
importing states cast a wary gaze at the Old Dominion. By 


1833 Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Kentucky 


36June Purcell Guild, Black Laws of Virginia, (Richmond: Whittet 
and Shepperson, 1936), pp. 21-37. 
37James Curtis Ballagh, A History of Slavery in Virginia 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1902), pp. 63-64. 
38Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 272. 
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had enacted laws designed to repel imported slaves.39 These 
states dreaded the prospect of having potential 
insurrectionists dumped in their territory and had good 
reason to be suspicious. Between 1800 and 1850 Virginia 
disposed of 600 criminals by selling them out of state, 
including four from the Nat Turner rebellion.4° Many of the 
non-importation laws also had an economic basis. The ban by 
Mississippi in 1827 stemmed from a massive importation of 
Slaves that sucked ready capital out of the state.41 Most of 
these measures had little impact and were quickly repealed. 
The laws of Louisiana are fairly representative of those 
for the rest of the Deep South. The legislature prohibited 
importation of slaves in 1826 only to repeal the act two 
years later. Then in 1831 the state tried to strangle the 
flow of slaves through its borders. Planters could not 
immigrate with slaves if they came from Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, or the Florida territory. This section of the law 
took aim at traders who might establish residency 
requirements on Louisiana’s borders in order to evade the 
act. The law further stipulated that slaveowners had to 


reside in Louisiana for five years before selling any of 


39Collins, Domestic Slave Trade, pp. 109-139. 
40Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 270. 
41Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 86. 
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their slaves. The law lasted three years before being 
repealed. 42 

Slave traders, being good businessmen, quickly devised 
practices to circumvent any hostile jaqisa: While 
passing through “closed” states with a gang of slaves on the 
premise of selling further south, they quietly sold slaves 
for cash. Others established false plantations in closed 
states to evade the vesidency requirements.43 The letter of 
Bacon Tait, a Richmond slave dealer, illustrates another way 
speculators skirted the regulations. Mississippi passed a 
law requiring certificates of good character for imported 
Slaves. Tait thought the need for a certificate 


like all other on the subject, is more 
trouble than profit but for the sake of 
safety I would advise friend Pascal [a 
slave trader] to go provided 
with...[one]. He may not have to use it 
all, but the laws of Mississippi demand 
it and to prevent the possibility of a 
difficulty I would advise them to take 
one along--you can put as many negroes as 
you please in one certificate. 

The usual way as I understand of 
obtaining these certificates is to get 
two freeholders to go along and look at 
your negroes. You then tell them the 
name of each negro--the freeholders then 
say that they know the negroes and give 
the certificates accordingly. 


42Joel Gray Taylor, Negro Slavery in Louisiana (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1963), pp. 39-45. 
43Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 273. 
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Tait went on to quote the certificate: 


We the undersigned citizens of the county 
and state aforesaid do hereby certify 
that we know the following described 
slave of this county lately purchased and 
owned by Paul Pascal and Bernhard Raux, 
viz a male named John, 5 feet 6 inches 
black color about 20 years old...etc and 
further do testify that the above named 
and described slaves have not been guilty 
of or convicted of murder, burglary or 
arson or any felony within our knowledge 
and belief within the county and state 
aforesaid...44 


Other traders felt the pinch of hostile legislation. C. 
G. McMurray complained to Dickinson and Hill that sales in 
Georgia “are not very brisk” but thought things would pick up 
because the “legislature has repealed the prohibition law and 
it only awaits the Signature of the Governor to be the law of 
the land.”45 The fact remains that the bans had little impact 
because they were quickly repealed, haphazardly enforced, or 
easily evaded. 

Virginia’s General Assembly enacted no laws designed to 
regulate the sale of slaves until 1860 when it required a 
license to auction or “buy for sale” bondsmen.46 The various 


municipalities had already concocted their own statutes. 


-44Ppascal Papers (Manuscript in Houghton Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts), Bacon Tait to N. Courier, October 
4, 1832 as quoted in Tadman, Speculators _and Slaves, pp. 88-89. 

45Ccornelius Chase Papers, C. G. McMurray to Dickinson and Hill, 
February 27, 1856. 

46Guild, Black Laws, p. 91. 
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Petersburg, for instance, charged a one percent sales tax on 
each slave sold.47 Richmond began regulating the trade 
Slowly. At first only auctioneers needed licenses to sell 
slaves. Individuals seeking an annual license posted a 
$5,000 bond to sell all goods or put up $3,000 to auction 
‘only slaves.48 The city enforced the license law. In 1841 
‘the commonwealth’s attorney brought charges against Richard 
H. Dickinson for “selling goods, wares, &c. without 
license.”49 The city dropped the charges but Dickinson 
applied for and received a general auction license the next 
year.50 He went on to become one of Richmond’s largest slave 
auctioneers. 

The city also regulated slave pens. It euphemistically 
Classified slave jails as “houses of private entertainment” 
and required their operators to be “men of good character, . 
not addicted to drunkeness or gaming.”51 Individuals keeping 
jails had to pay a yearly tax to the sheriff in order to 
receive a license. In 1852 Richmond modified its city 


charter and dropped slave pens from the rolls of the houses 


47Branch and Company Records (Manuscript in Virginia Historical 
Society, Richmond, Virginia), Daybook of Branch and Company. 

48Richmond City Council Minutes (Microfilm in Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, Virginia), November 14, 1842 and February 8, 1847. 

49Richmond Hustings Court Records (Microfilm in Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, Virginia), September 13, 1841. 

50Ibid., September 13, 1841 and City Council Minutes November 14, 
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5lqustings Court Minutes, September 10, 1846. 
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of private entertainment. The new charter Ainare the city 
to levy taxes on “every person who keeps...a private negro 
jail, or a place wherein slaves are confined and boarded...” 52 
The city council promptly responded by charging the assessor 
with dividing the keepers of slave jails into three classes, 
probably by volume of trade. Those in top class paid a $50 
annual fee, those in the second class $30, and those in the 
third class $20.53 In 1860 the city again modified its view 
of Negro jails. Those desiring to maintain a slave pen had 
to apply to the Hustings Court, which allowed “them to keep 
Ordinaries at their houses in this City...” provided “they 
are sober and of good character and will probably keep their 
houses orderly, useful, and such as the law requires.”54 
Richmond waited until 1852 before regulating the 
activities of slave traders. The newly modified city charter 
allowed the common council to “tax every person who is an 
agent to hire or sell slaves for profit...”55 Like keepers of 
Slave pens, the city divided the speculators in three 
categories and charged either a $50, $30, or $20 annual 


licensing fee.56 Furthermore, in early February of each year 


52The Charters and Ordinances of the City of Richmond (Richmond: 
Ellyson’s Steam Presses, 1859), p. 15. 

53Ibid., p. 77. 

54Hustings Court Minutes, April 11, 1860. 

55Charters and Ordinances of Richmond, p. 15. 

56Ibid., p. 77. 
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the city assessor compiled a record “of all keepers of 
private negro jails or places wherein slaves are 
confined...[and] of all persons who rent out houses or hire 
out or sell at private sale slaves for profit, whether 
auctioneers or keepers of a negro jail or not.”57 
Unfortunately these records no longer exist. 

The laws dealing with slave traders and slave pens were 
designed to protect whites and not slaves. Speculators could 
break up marriages and sell infant children. R. H. Dickinson 
and Brother sold a seventeen month old child for $45.58 There 
were no regulations for the cleanliness, maintenance, or 
design of the slave jails. Nor was there any attempt to 
protect slaves during the possibly arduous journey south 
after a sale. The main factor shielding a slave from neglect 
or willful mistreatment was the owner’s or trader’s pecuniary 
interest. Speculators tied up vast amounts of money in the 
purchase of slaves and naturally wanted to protect their 
investment. | 

The city's hesitant moves toward regulation probably 
stemmed from a variety of reasons. As slave trading grew in 
importance, more individuals entered the business in hopes of 


amassing a quick fortune. Regulation became necessary to 


57Ibid., p. 67. 
58R. H. Dickinson and Brother Daybook, January 17, 1848. 
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prevent the worst abuses of the system. The city also 
recognized a ready source of income and could not resist 


dipping its fingers into the traders’ pockets. 


Chapter III 
The Richmond Market 


“with the exception of New Orleans, this [Richmond] is the 
greatest market for slaves in the United States.”1 


Richmond’s strategic location on the fall line of the 
James River enabled it to thrive when ships could no longer 
navigate and needed to transfer their goods and passengers to 
a different mode of travel. The city supplemented its river 
traffic through the connection of the Kanawha canal to 
Lynchburg in 1840.2 Railroads such as the Virginia Central; 
Richmond and Danville; York River; and Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Potomac anchored the city to the rest of 
the state. 

The city experienced phenomenal growth during the 
antebellum period. Its population increased from 20,153 
residents in 1840 to 37,910 inhabitants two decades later, 
when Richmond had become the twenty-fifth largest city in the 


nation.3 In 1840 whites made up 53 percent of the population, 


lpobert Russell, North America, its Agriculture and Climate 
(Edinburgh: A. and C. Black, 1857), p. 157. 
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York: Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 325-330 and Harry M. Ward, 
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Slaves 37 percent, and free blacks 10 percent. Twenty years 
later, the share of the white population had grown to 62 
percent, while the number of slaves dropped to 31 percent, 
and free blacks to 7 percent.4 About 40 percent of the 
city’s white households owned bondsmen, with the trend being 
towards fewer slaveholders. However, corporate ownership of 
slaves grew during this period, a reflection of the increased 
use of slaves in manufacturing.5 

The city’s economy grew along with the population. By 
1860 Richmond ranked as the third most affluent city in 
America, with an annual income of $1,593.42 per capita.6é 
Much of this wealth rested upon the city’s industries. 
Richmond led the nation in tobacco manufacturing and in 1855 
shipped the weed directly to Antwerp, Bordeaux, Bremen, 
Bristol, Dublin, Genoa, Glasgow, Havre, Leith, Liverpool, 
London, Marseilles, Puerto Rico, Rotterdam, and Venice.?7 
Flour milling and iron production complemented the tobacco 
manufacturing, while goods such as cotton cloth, glass, 


paper, pewter ware, and nails were also produced in the city.8 


4wade, Slave in the Cities, pp. 325-330. The percentages are 
based on calculations from the United States census figures. 

SIbid., pp. 20-22. j 

6David R. Goldfield, Urban Growth in the Age of Sectionalism: 
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The numerous coal mines in the vicinity provided a relatively 
inexpensive source of energy and employed hundreds of 
workers. 

The interstate slave trade also came to Richmond. In 
1787 Moses Austin, a Richmond trader, advertised he wanted 
“One Hundred Negroes, from 20 to 30 years old, for which a 
good price will be given. They are to be sent out of 
state...”9 Abner Robinson followed in Austin’s footsteps. 
In 1817 he used the schooner Bangor to ship 95 slaves to 
William Keener in New Orleans.1° Robinson continued trading 
through at least 1821, when he shipped 95 more slaves on 
consignment to T. Field in New Orleans.11 David Currie also 
played a prominent role in shipping slaves to New Orleans 
during this time.12 Rice C. Ballard became involved in the 
trade when he served as Franklin and Armfield’s Richmond 
agent in the 1830’s. On November 1, 1834 one of the firm’s 
brigs carried 32 of Ballard’s slaves to New Orleans for 
resale by Isaac Franklin.13 


Eventually Richmond established itself as a major depot 


SVirginia Gazette and Independent Chronicle, December 22, 1787 as 
quoted in Robert McColley, Slavery and Jeffersonian Virginia, Second 
Edition (Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 1973), p. 164. 

10Charles H. Wesley, “Manifests of Slave Shipments Along the 
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for the resale of slaves to the Deep South, supplanting 
Alexandria as the major slave trading city in Virginia.14 
This transition took place after 1840 and came especially 
from Richmond’s extensive rail links. The railroads became 
the preferred means to ship slaves southward because of their 
speed and competitive price. Using the cars, as those in the 
nineteenth century called the railroad, spared slaves an 
difficult walking journey. They also brought planters from 
the Deep South to the Old Dominion to buy slaves. 

As Richmond’s slave trade expanded, speculators within 
the city built links to markets in other cities. P. M. Tabb. 
and Son, who in 1859 billed themselves as collecting agents, 
advertised in the Baltimore Sun that “they will continue to 
HIRE OUT NEGROES AND TO SELL THEM, (publicly or 
privately)...” and stressed that they “have been in the 
business upwards of thirty years past.”15 The firm of 
Dickinson, Hill and Company dealt with customers from 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and numerous cities in Virginia.16 

As more slave traders began operating within Richmond, 


distinct types of speculators emerged. Auctioneers, who 


l4padman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 57. 
15Baltimore Sun, January 17, 1859 as quoted in Bancroft, Slave 
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specialized in the sale of slaves, normally operated on a 
consignment basis, but also bought slaves with an eye for 
quick resale. Another type of trader purchased slaves in the 
area surrounding Richmond and transported them to the Deep 
South for resale. These men often had an established 
distribution center to which they brought the slaves, but 
also sold to individuals along the way. Smaller traders, the 
most numerous class, bought slaves and sold them through the 
auctioneering houses on consignment. Other individuals 
operated slave pens where they housed the bondsmen of the 
smaller traders or those recently purchased by planters. 
Finally, many of these individuals arranged the hiring of 
slaves. There is much give and take in these 
classifications. Large auction houses frequently operated 
their own slave pens, while most jailers sold slaves from 
their establishments. 

A successful trader invested considerable capital in his 
business. He bought or rented office space, where he 
entertained callers and clients with wines and spirits.1 
Many attached jails to their offices, where clients’ slaves 
awaited sale. The larger trading firms normally employed a 
clerk to handle the bookkeeping and most had a slave, usually 


a mulatto, to handle odd jobs and to make sure sales ran 


17Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 369. 
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smoothly. Pulliam and Davis advertised chat “Our boy, 
Augustine, will attend the Cars [railroad], Packet boats and 
Steam boats on their arrival, to take charge of all slaves 
sent to us.”18 | 

Richmond's slave trade localized in a region less than 
ten minutes walk down the hill from the state capitol. Broad 
Street bordered the area to the north, Fourteenth Street to 
the west, Main Street to the south and Union (or Sixteenth) 
Street to the east. The area was a rough square, about one- 
quarter of a mile on each side. Consult Appendix One for a 
map of the Richmond slave trading district. Located within 
this highly specialized district were most of the auction 
rooms, slave jails, and traders’ offices. 

Early slave trading in Richmond centered around the Bell 
Tavern. Located at the corner of Main Street and Fifteenth, 
the tavern housed at least two slave trading firms and was 
the site of most of the city’s auctions.19 In 1846 the 
building closed its doors and underwent major reconstruction, 
which transformed it into the City Hotel. Nathanael Boush 
Hill, who owned the Bell Tavern at the time of its closing, 


joined with his brother Charles to form the slave 


18Enguirer, May 7, 1853. 
19Dabney, Richmond, p. 111 and Whig, February 25, 1846. The two 
firms were Thomas H. Taliaferro and R. H. Dickinson and Brother. 
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auctioneering firm of N.B. and C.B. Hill.29 The Hills located 
their office in the City Hotel, as did several other slave 
traders, including Thomas H. Taliaferro, Benjamin Davis, and 
Pulliam and Davis.2} 

Speculators sprinkled their offices throughout the slave 
trading district. ` The Exchange Hotel, the city’s best, 
‘housed the offices of at least five agents, including Pulliam 
and Slade .and P. M. Tabb and Son.22 Traders also rented space 
in the St. Charles Hotel, the warehouses of Birch Alley, and 
the shops along Locust Alley.23 All of these areas were 
within two blocks of the City Hotel. 

The basement of the Odd Fellow’s Hall, at Franklin 
Street and Fourteenth Street, became the primary site for the 
auctioning of slaves.24 At least one firm, Pulliam and Betts, 
had its office in the hall.25 Auctions also took place 
elsewhere, most commonly in traders’ offices. 


A visitor to this section of town commented that the 


20Louis H. Manarin, ed., Richmond at War: The Minutes of the City 
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“exposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more open to 
the public than are the sale of slaves in Richmond.”26 
Potential customers strolling through the narrow streets saw 
signs that read “Slave Dealers” or “Slaves, for Sale or to 
Hire.”27 Auctioneers with slaves to offer that day hung red 
flags over their doorways. Papers pinned to the flags 
‘described the individuals up for sale.28 Male slaves employed 
by the auction houses announced imminent sales by walking the 
streets and ringing .a bel11.29 
Auctions started between 9:00 and 10:30 in the morning, 

according to newspaper advertisements. The larger 
auctioneers staggered their times as a matter of courtesy so 
that patrons could move from one sale to another.3° The size 
of the sales varied, from three to five negroes to over 
fifty, and took place every day except Sundays. The 
following advertisement is typical: 

BY R.H. DICKINSON: ADMINISTRATOR’S SALE 

OF Twenty-Seven VALUABLE NEGROES. Will 

be sold on SATURDAY, the 2nd of January, 


1841 at 11 o’clock in front of Bell 
Tavern, twenty-seven valuable NEGROES- 


26Chambers, Things as they are in America, p. 273. 

270lmsted, Cotton Kingdom, p. 40. 

28Eyre Crowe, With Thackeray in America (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1893), p. 131 and Chambers, Things as they are in 
America, p. 275. 

29John S. Wise, End of an Era, (New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1965), 
p. 81. 

30James Redpath, The Roving Editor or Talks with Slaves in the 
Southern States (New York: A. B. Burdick, 1859), p. 8. 
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consisting of BOX-MAKERS, PRIZEMEN, 

TWISTERS, STEMMERS, COOKS, FEMALE HOUSE 

SERVANTS, and some FIRST RATE FIELD 

HANDS. D.M. BRANCH Adm’r of Sam'l Cosby, 

dec’d. . Sale conducted by R.H.D., 

Auctr. 31 ; 
Auctioneers sold children by height or weight instead of age 
because they were a more reliable standard of development and 
many children did not know their birth dates or were “late 
bloomers.” 

Auctioneers normally did not buy slaves, but acted on a 
consignment basis instead. They either charged a flat fee 
per transaction or took a percentage of the sale. Sidnum 
Grady advertised that he “will also continue to sell Negroes | 
at private sales as heretofore. Charge for selling $5 per 
head, (including small child with the mother).”32 Grady went 
on to list eighteen references who could vouch for his 
services. Hector Davis, on the other hand, charged a two 
percent commission for his efforts.33 

Auctioneers provided a variety of services for their 
clients. A Falmouth planter wrote an unidentified trader 
that the “four servants I engaged you to sell for me, will 


arrive in Richmond in the cars on wednesday. I will thank 


you to have an agent at the railroad depot to take charge of 


3lWhig, January 1, 1841. Italics and capitals in the original. 
32Richmond Examiner (Richmond, Virginia), January 2, 1855. 
33Ferguson Papers, Hector Davis Slave Receipt dated March 8, 1859. 
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them and conduct them safely to your jail.34 The firm of 
Pulliam and Davis advertised that they were “prepared to 
Board and Lodge Negroes comfortably at 25 cents per day.” 
Those selling slaves through the auction houses placed a 
great deal of trust in the auctioneers. Owners who sent 
their slaves to Richmond auctioneers relied upon them to seek 
` out the highest possible price, keep a scrupulous record of 
expenses, and to promptly return the amount of money earned 
from the sale. 

Slave owners reduced the uncertainty of the whole matter 
by including specific instructions with their slaves. Owners 
normally included the price they paid for the bondsmen as a 
minimum price for sale.36 One owner would not take an offer 
of less than one thousand dollars. If no one bid that 
amount, he wanted the slave hired out “in the neighborhood of 
Richmond until Christmas, & then sell him.”37 Another wanted 
his two slave girls sold in Richmond so “that they could see 
their mothers . "38 He wanted them advertised in the paper, and 
included a sample ad. Other owners did not put any 


stipulations on the sales. Thomas Tabb Cattew sent thirty- 


34Cornelius Chase Papers, Letter of Alex Fitzhugh, February 9, 
1846. 

35Enquirer, May 7, 1853. 

36Cornelius Chase Papers, William Askew to Dickinson and Hill, 
February 19, 1856. 

37Ibid., J. G. Miller to Browning and Moore, April 25, 1860. 

38Ibid., William Bankhead to Dickinson and Hill, February 2, 1856. 
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one slaves to R. H. Dickinson and Brother with the words 
“divide the children or manage the matter as you think 
best.”39 Johnathan Campbell described his slave as a “damn 
rascal” and added “I care not a damn who is his next 
owner...I want the beggar to wear Irons.”40 

Once the auctioneers took custody of slaves, they 
prepared the bondsmen for sale. The slaves bathed, cleaned 
themselves, and put on new clothing in order to be more 
appealing for the upcoming sale. Abraham Levy kept a 
clothing store in the City Hotel and specialized in supplying 
apparel for auctions.41 The men wore clean shirts, grey 
woolen coats and pants, and new shoes while the women donned 
grey dresses, white aprons, and put bows in their hair. 
These preparations took place in a. slave jail or in the 
trader’s office. During the entire process the auctioneers 
kept a running tab of costs incurred in preparing the slaves. 
The receipt for a slave sold on behalf of John A. Jordan 


itemizes the following expenses: 


39Lucy Chase Family Papers, (American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts), Thomas Tabb Cattew to R. H. Dickinson, August 
1, 1848. 

40Ibid., Johnathan Campbell to R. H. Dickinson, August 1848. 

41The Richmond Directory and Business Advertiser for 1852 
(Baltimore: W. Woods, 1852), p. 27 of advertisements as cited in 
Bancroft, Slave Trading, pp. 105-106. The author of this paper could 
not find the advertisement in the original directory. 

42Chambers, Things as they are in America, pp. 276-278, Crowe, 
With Thackeray, p. 133, and Redpath, Roving Editor, pp. 5, 250. 
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Commission $5 
Board $10.40 
Removing slave to hospital 50¢ 
Arresting runaway $25 
Medical bill at infirmary $16.20 
Cash to doctor $5043 


Other costs deducted from a slave’s selling price included 
clothing, soap, advertising, and medicine.44 

Once the slaves finished dressing, they walked to the 
auction rooms. Observers described the rooms as long, low, 
and white-washed. Pillars supported the ceiling and rough 
pine benches were scattered throughout.45 James Redpath, a 
fierce abolitionist who dedicated his book to John Brown, 
said the “walls of the auction-room were profusely decorated 
with tobacco stains...{and] Handbills, which plainly showed 
that--’Negro clothing,’ ‘Servant’s wear,’ ‘Negro blankets,’ 
and other articles of servile apparel were for sale by 
various merchants in town...”46 

As the slaves waited in the front of the room, 
prospective buyers milled about. The crowds ranged from a 
few people up to one hundred and consisted of lawyers, 


creditors, farmers, individuals needing servants, horse 


43John A. Jordan Papers, Receipt dated February 28, 1861. 

44For examples see the Dickinson and Hill Company Account Book, 
(American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Massachusetts). 

45Crowe, With Thackeray, p. 131 and Redpath, Roving Editor, pp. 5, 
246-247. : 

46Redpath, Roving Editor, p. 247. 
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traders, drovers, idlers in search of entertainment, and 
slave traders.47 One Northern observer thought the "sales are 
attended by some 75 to 100 persons who look to me to be 
generally traders. ..”48 

Prior to the auction anyone interested in purchasing 
slaves could examine them to ensure their fitness. The slave 
walked to a small room that “was partitioned off with 
unpainted pine boards” followed by the prospective buyers. 49 
In a typical account, a foreign observer described how a 
bondsmen 


was ordered to take off his clothes, 
which he did without a word or look of 
remonstrance. About a dozen gentlemen 
crowded to the spot while the poor fellow 
was stripping himself, and as soon as he 
stood on the floor, bare from top to 
toes, a most rigorous scrutiny of his 
person was instituted. The clear black 
skin, back and front, was viewed all over 
for sores and disease; and there was no 
part of his body left unexamined. The 
man was told to open and shut his hands, 
asked if he could pick cotton, and every 
tooth in his head was scrupulously looked 
at.50 


47Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 104 and Wise, End of an Era, pp. 81- 
82. 

48Eggert, “A Pennsylvanian Visits the Richmond Slave Market, p. 
574. 

49Redpath, Roving Editor, p. 247. 

50Chambers, Things as they are in America, p. 281. For other 
descriptions of auctions see Wise, End of an Era, pp. 83-85, Eggert, “A 
Pennsylvanian Visits the Richmond Slave Market”, pp. 572-573, and 


Marianne Finch, An Englishwoman’s Experience in America (London: 
Richard Bentley, 1853), pp. 299-300. 
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Men and women suffered through the same indignity, 
although women seldom removed all of their clothing. More 
often the interested parties “undid part of her dress about 
the shoulders & chest. I understand since that this is 
frequently for the purpose of examining their backs, 
shoulders &c to see if they have been much injured by 
whipping.”51 According to another observer, slave clothing 
was specially made “with hooks and eyes, so that it was an 
easy matter to go to the women and unhook their dresses and 
examine their backs for any signs of flogging.”52 Those 
slaves having whip marks brought in less money because buyers 
interpreted the scars as proof of misbehavior. Interested 
bidders also asked questions of the slaves, such as their 
age, home, reason for sale, skills, and if they had any 
medical problems .53 

Upon completion of the examination the slave joined the 
auctioneer on the five foot high auction block.54 One visitor 
described the block as “being something like a large table or 


platform abt [about] 6 ft by 4 [feet] mounted by 4 or 5 steps 


5lEggert, “A Pennsylvanian Visits the Richmond Slave Market”, p. 
573. Italics in the original. 

520tis Bigelow Manuscripts as quoted in Bancroft, Slave Trading, 
p. 108. 

53Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 106. 

54Redpath, Roving Editor, p. 9. 
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where the slave stands while the auctioneer sells him."55 
Immediately before the sale and often during it, the slave 
was made to dismount the block and walk up and down the room. 
An employee of the auctioneering firm, customarily a mulatto 
slave, officiated “at the sale in taking the subjects behind 
the screen, showing them to walk up and down, where and when 
‘to stand on the block, &c...”56 If no one bid for the slave 
or if the auctioneer thought the bids too low, he withdrew 
the sale. 

The reactions of the slaves to the whole process varied. 
“I have said that there was an entire absence of emotion in 
the party of men, women, and children, thus seated prepatory 
to being sold,” reported one observer. He added, “This does 
not correspond with the ordinary accounts of slave-sales, 
which are represented as tearful and harrowing.”57 Others 
noted displays of sorrow, such as the writer who witnessed a 
woman who “while the sale of her was going on, I saw the big 
tears slowly & as if imperceptibly to her trickling down her 
cheeks--she seemed instinctively modest & disdainful about 


free examinations usually made of her ancles & legs...”58 One 


55Eggert, “A Pennsylvanian Visits the Richmond Slave Market”, pp. 
572-573. 

56Ibid., p. 573. 

57Chambers, Things as they are in America, pp. 279-280. 

58Eggert, “A Pennsylvanian Visits the Richmond Slave Market”, p. 
575. 
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slave later described her feelings: 

You seen horses an’ cows in a pen 

havencha? Well, dat’s de way humans was 

treated. Chile, it gives you de creeps 

up yo’ spine to think ‘bout it...Firs’ 

dey ‘xamine you a bit, den dey start off 

sellin’ lak auction sale o’ 

property...All de time de sale is goin’ 

on you hear de mos’ pitiful cries o’ 

mothers bein’ part from dey chillun.59 

Some slaves, to be sure, took an active interest in the 
proceedings. After much bidding “there appeared to be a 
smile of complacency upon the face of the girl when she found 
she was fetching such an amount.”69 An English observer 
commented that the auction was a “shame for the white race-- 
who appeared to me, so much more degraded than the slave by 
this transaction.”61 
After the sale the successful bidders claimed their new 

property. Local buyers took their purchases home but those 
visiting the capital city needed to make arrangements to 
house their slaves until departure. Most Southern cities had 
hotels with places for patrons to lock up their slaves for 


the night. 62 Those planters desiring more security or 


needing more space availed themselves of the independently 


59Perdue, Weevils in the Wheat, pp. 15-16. For other reactions 
see pp. 71 and 211. 

60Stephen Davis, Notes of a Tour in America in 1832 and 1833 
(Edinburgh: Waughe and Innes, 1833), p. 101. 

61Finch, Englishwoman’s Experience, p. 299. 

62Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 102. 
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operated slave pens conveniently located in the district. 
Owners of slave jails constituted a second type of slave 
trader. Richmond had three major slave jail operators-- 
Robert Lumpkin, Silas Omohundro, and Bacon Tait. All three 
speculated in the slave market by buying bondsmen and then 
quickly re-selling them. They kept an assortment of ready 
Slaves that potential buyers could inspect at their leisure. 
The three mainly bought local slaves and sold them through 
Richmond auctioneers or at private sales in the jails. 
Lumpkin was so well known that Locust Alley became known as 
“Lumpkin’s Alley”. Jailers also sold slaves on consignment, 
generally on a commission basis.63 
` From the various accounts describing the slave pens, a 
common picture emerges. The large jails could house at least 
thirty slaves, probably more.64 Men and women lived 
separately in communal rooms. One visitor to a jail said the 
“Males have a large room down stairs with a number of windows 
strongly barred & a strongly barred door...[the slaves sleep] 
on the floor without any beds that I saw but old clothing, 


blankets &c. and the females a like room over it.”65 A high 


63For Example see the Silas Omohundro Papers (Manuscript in 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia). 

64Eggert, “A Pennsylvanian Visits the Richmond Slave Market”, 575 
and Omohundro Papers, August 1858. 

65Ibid., p. 575. 
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fence surrounded a courtyard outside of the dormitory 
building.66 “On one side of the open court” another visitor 
commented, “was a large tank for washing, or lavatory.”67 
Lumpkin’s facility, dubbed the “Devil's Half Acre” by the 
slaves, had four main buildings in addition to several 
smaller jails for “special” bondsmen.68 One housed “the so- 
called ‘fancy girls,’ for the fancy purchasers. They were 
handsome fair mulattoes, some of them almost white girls.”69 
A Northern minister summed up the picture by calling the 
Richmond pens “mostly filthy and loathsome places.”70 

The security measures of the jails varied. Jim 
Phillips, writing from “Cochron’s jail” in Richmond, said 
“They have got poor James Phillips here with leg irons on to 
keep him from getting away.”71 Phillips lived in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania until he was captured as part of the Fugitive 


Slave Law of 1850. As he waited in Richmond, a group of his 


66Captain J. Thompson Brown as quoted in Bancroft, Slave Trading, 
p. 101. 

67Bigelow Manuscripts as quoted in Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 
103. 

68virginia Writers’ Project, The Negro in Virginia (New York: 
Hastings House, 1940), p. 164. I 

69Frederika Bremer, Homes of the New World, Two Volumes (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1853), II, p. 535. 

70Christian Freeman, September 10, 1845 as quoted in Collins, 
Domestic Slave Trade, p. 99. 

71John W. Blassingame, ed., Slave Testimony: Two Centuries of 
Letters, Speeches, Interviews, and Autobiographies (Baton Rouge: 


Louisiana State University Press, 1977), p. 96. The author of this 
paper could not identify who operated “Cochron’s jail”. 
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townspeople took up a collection to buy his freedom. The man 
who arranged the purchase visited Phillips and said “he was 
Called out of [the] Jail Yard & had hobbles on--a chain about 
as heavy as an ox chain link of some 8 to 10 links from one 
leg to the other.”72 Not all of the slaves were chained 
during the day. Phillips was an exceptional case because his 
familiarity with the North raised the likelihood of his 
attempting to escape. 

Slaves were subject to harsh discipline while biding 
their time in jail. Frederika Bremer, a Swedish actress, 
“saw in one jail the room in which the slaves are flogged, 
both men and women. There were iron rings in the floor to 
which they are secured when they are laid down.” The jailers 
used a paddle made of leather that, as one said, “can cause 
as much torture as any other instrument, and even more, 
because one can give as many blows with this strip of hide 
without its leaving any outward sign; it does not cut into 
the flesh.”73 

Despite the elaborate security, escapes happened. One 
eyewitness saw a slave boy run “out of Jones & Slater’s 


jail.” He also saw Slater run “right after him & hollering, 


72Eggert, “A Pennsylvanian Visits the Richmond Slave Market”, p. 
575. Phillips was eventually freed for the price of $800. 
73Bremer, Homes of the New World, II, p. 535. 
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Ketch him!. Ketch him. & away they both went down the 
street.”74 After a short chase, Slater recaptured the boy. 

Like the auctioneers, traders who kept jails felt the 
need to prepare Slaves for sale. Some gave the bondsmen 
whiskey prior to an auction to put them in a good frame of 
mind while others kept trained pets to amuse the slaves.7% 
One client requested his brother to “ask Mr. Lumpkin to see 
that the negroes wash & fix up as well as they can for 
market.”76 The jailers kept a meticulous record of expenses 
involved for each slave and deducted the total from the 
slave’s purchase price. Omohundro charged twenty-five cents 
a day to board slaves, but raised his price to forty cents in 
1856.77 

Buying slaves from the pens gave buyers the advantage of 
extra time in mulling over their decisions. They did not 
have to make the quick decisions necessary at auctions and 
could take much time to examine slaves for defects. The 
jails also provided a measure of discretion in buying if the 
purchaser did not want to be seen at an auction. 

Some of the jails got a bad reputation as incubators of 


disease. One planter with slaves in Lumpkin’s jail wished an 


74Cornelius Chase Papers, J. Price to E. H. Stokes, February 1, 
1860. I 
` Virginia Writers’ Project, The Negro in Virginia, p. 165. 
76Lucy Chase Papers, Letter of Joseph, February 10, 1846. 
77Silas Omohundro Papers, March, 1856. 
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acquaintance to remind “Mr. Lumpkin that we wish him to be 
careful to keep them [his slaves] from the small pox & 
measles.”78 Another counseled a friend not to leave slaves in 
“these houses of detention on A/C [account] of diseases of 
all sorts.”79 Fears of infection were legitimate, and there 
are frequent instances of slaves dying while held in one of 
the jails. A trader visiting Richmond in 1859 wrote that 
“there are at least 60 to 100 [slaves] sick at this Time some 
has actually died uppon the Cars going South 5 or 6 has died 
out of Lumpkin’s jail...”89 Traders concerned about epidemics 
purchased insurance policies for their slaves. 

The jails also served as “a kind of hotel or 
boardinghouse for negro-traders and their slaves” according 
to Otis Bigelow, a young man from Syracuse. In one of the 
jails he dined “at a large table with perhaps twenty traders, 
who gave me almost no attention, and there was little 
conversation. They were probably strangers to one another.”&1 
Extant records show that traders and planters who visited 
Richmond to buy slaves often rented rooms in the slave jails, 


despite any qualms they may have had about the sanitary 


78Lucy Chase Papers, Letter of Joseph, February 10, 1846. 

79Whitten, “Slave Buying in 1835 Virginia”, p. 239. 

80William A. J. Finney Papers (Manuscript in Special Collections 
Library, Duke University Library, Durham, North Carolina), Philip Thomas 
to William A. J. Finney, January 30, 1859. 

81Bigelow Manuscript as quoted in Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 102. 
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conditions. One planter kept track of his expenses while 
lodging in Lumpkin’s jail. He stayed in Richmond forty-two 
days and purchased six slaves whom he also boarded with 
Lumpkin. The total bill, including “soap for washin”, 
amounted to $81.75.82 During the Civil War Silas Omohundro 
turned his jail into a boarding house and rented rooms at 
fifty dollars a month or two dollars a day.83 

The operators of the slave jails performed numerous 
services for their clients. Omohundro saw to his guests’ 
needs by buying specific items and putting them on a running 
tab. Examples include whiskey, candles, a knife, a 
petticoat, tobacco, “3 canisters Oisters”, “lemmons”, and 
handcuffs.84 He also arranged for “4 hacks [i.e. carriages] 
to attend funaral $2 each” for one of his boarders. On 
another occasion Omohundro saw to the transportation of a 
newly purchased slave named Paul to Wilmington, North 
Carolina. The total bill for delivering Paul to his new 
owner was $10.25, including a five dollar escort fee to J. B. 
Watkins .85 

The major slave pen operators and their families lived 


in their jails. The city granted Lumpkin a license “to keep 


82Elias Ferguson Papers, Bill of Robert Lumpkin August 8, 1856. 

83Qmohundro Papers, March 1862. 

84For example see Ibid. 

85Ferguson Papers, J. B. Watkins to Silas Omohundro, March 28, 
1855. ; 
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a house of private entertainment [a euphemism for a slave 
pen] at his home in this city.”86 Omohundro bequeathed his 
jail on Seventeenth Street to his wife and children to use as 
a place of residence.87 Other traders also operated from the 
slave pens. Hector Davis paid rent to Omohundro while Sidnum 
Grady kept his office in Bacon Tait’s jail.88 

A third type of trader bought slaves in the 
countryside, at auctions, and at slave jails. Once he had 
gathered a sufficient number he transported the group to the 
Deep South for resale. The trader might sell some of the 
slaves during the journey, but often brought them to an urban 
market to be auctioned off. Normally these men had a 
business partner on the receiving end who prepared the 
bondsmen for resale. For instance E. H. Stokes of Richmond 
allied himself with a man named Rux in Montgomery, Alabama.89 
Again, the traders in the Deep South prepared the slaves for 
sale with baths, food, and new clothes. They were also known 
to dye the hair of older slaves or pluck out grey hair.9° As 


in Virginia, these bondsmen waited in slave pens until sold. 


86Hustings Court Minutes, June 14, 1847. 

87Circuit Court Will Book Number Two, Richmond, Virginia 
(Microfilm in Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia), p. 228 

88Enquirer, January 2, 1855 and Hector Davis and Company Daybook 
(Manuscript in New York Public Library, New York, New York), April 20, 
1861 entry. I 

89Cornelius Chase Papers, Correspondence of A. Rux to E. H. 
Stokes. 

90Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 98. 
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During the early days of the trade, the speculators 
normally used coastwise shipping to transport slaves. The 
ships ran from October to May and normally carried seventy- 
five to one hundred slaves, although they could hold up to 
two hundred bondsmen.9! A normal voyage took about three 
weeks and the ships hauled sugar, molasses, whiskey, cotton, 
and other goods on the return to Virginia. Unlike the middle 
passage from Africa, few slaves died aboard the ships because 
of the short voyage. 

One slave described his trip from Richmond to New 
Orleans. He said the trader 

brought ‘bout 50 or 60 all de way by boat 
to New O’leens. We drifted down de Jeems 
to Po’tsm’uth an’ den we was put on de 
New O’leens ship. Dere was 30 or 40 
uthahs owned by tradahs. On board de 
ship we was treated well; had planty to 
eat. We was allowed to walk on deck. We 
was not in de hol’ ‘cep’n’ at night er 
when it sto’med. At New O’leens we was 
taken to a tradah’s office.92 

Marching overland eventually supplanted the shipping 
trade because of the lower costs involved. An observer 
described how these groups, called coffles, were organized: 

The coffle-chain is a chain fastened at 


one end to the centre of the bar of a 
pair of handcuffs, which are fastened to 


S1Ibid., p. 81; Stephenson, Isaac Franklin, pp. 42-43; and 


Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 276. 
92Quotation of Nathan Ross in Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 279. 
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the right wrist of one [slave], and the 
left wrist of another slave, they 
standing abreast and the chain between 
them. These are the head of the coffle. 
The other end of the chain is passed 
through a ring in the bolt of the next 
handcuffs, and the slaves being manacled 
thus, two and two together, walk up, and 
the coffle-chain is passed, and they go 
up towards the head of the coffle.93 


Normally only the men were chained in a coffle. The women 
and children either walked behind the men or rode in wagons 
if they could not keep pace.94 More severe restraints, such 
as ropes around the necks or leg chains were also employed. 95 
Coffles normally consisted of thirty to forty slaves, 

but could range up to three hundred.96 They covered about 
twenty miles per day, meaning that a trip from Richmond to 
Natchez took six to eight weeks.97 The slaves ate twice a day 
and slept outside in their restraints. A slave transported 
from Richmond to Macon described the scene: 

There was some big ol’ gypsy wagons an’ 

some mules an’ some er the Niggers that 

was too little to walk, rode in the 

wagons but most of us walked behin’ the 

wagons and late in the even’s we 

stretched the tents and cooked supper and 


spread out blankets an’ slept. Then 
after breakfas’, bout sunup, we started 


93Weld, Internal Slave Trade, p. 57. Italics in the original. 

94Collins, Domestic Slave Trade, p. 101. 

95Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 282 and Weld, Internal Slave Trade, 
p. 58. 

96Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 77. 

S7Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 288. 
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travelin’ again.9 


One to three traders drove the coffle. A northern visitor 
said the “guards and conductors are, of course, well armed.” 99 
The traders either drove the wagons or rode on horseback. 

Traders taking coffles southward needed to prepare 
carefully to ensure success. The cost of outfitting an 
expedition might have deterred some traders from making the 
journey. In addition to provisions, the traders needed to 
buy tents, horses, mules, wagons, tack, saddles, clothing, 
firearms, and ammunition. Besides selling their slaves in 
the Deep South, frugal speculators sold the wagons, horses, 
mules, and harnesses at the end of the trip.100 

After 1850 the railroads became a popular method for 
transporting slaves, especially smaller groups. The 
preceding decade witnessed unprecedented growth in the amount 
of rail laid in America and fares on the cars fell. Moving 
slaves over the rails spared them from the arduous coffle 
march and enhanced their marketability since they were not 
worn out upon arrival in the Deep South. The trip was also 


much faster, enabling traders to sell their merchandise more 


98Blassingame, Slave Testimony, p. 574. 

99Ethan Allen Andrews, Slavery and the Domestic Slave Trade 
(London: Thomas Ward and Company, 1841), p. 153. 

100Templeman and Goodwin Account Book (Microfilm in Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina). 
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quickly .101 
` The railroads had much to do with Richmond’s growth as a 
slave trading center. The city contained convenient and 
numerous rail connections, enabling traders to move slaves 
quickly. Probably more importantly, planters from the Deep 
South who purchased slaves in Richmond had a simple way to 
transport their new laborers. Eyre Crowe, the British 
artist, saw newly purchased slaves marched across town to the 
railway station. They carried “scanty bundles of clothing, 
their only possession. 102 
The railroads had one or two freight cars for 
transporting slaves, although bondsmen also rode in the 
baggage car or the smoking car.193 Olmsted noted that one 
train had “two first-class passenger cars, and two freight 
cars. The latter were occupied by about forty negroes, most 
of them belonging to traders, who were sending them to the 
cotton States to be sold. Such kind of evidence of activity 
in the slave trade of Virginia is to be seen every day...”104 
A northern attorney commented in 1856 that “every train going 


south has just such a crowd of slaves on board, twenty or 


l0lpancroft, Slave Trading, p. 289. 
102Crowe, With Thackeray, p. 136. 

- 103Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 290. 
1040lmsted, Cotton Kingdom, p. 45. 
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more...”105 The Richmond Dispatch estimated that during 
November and December of 1858, 1,886 slaves were shipped via 
the Petersburg and Weldon railroad.19°6 No estimates exist as 
to the number of slaves shipped via any of the railroads. 

All types of traders employed agents who roamed the 
countryside in search of slaves. The agents did the 
unpleasant tasks of combing the countryside and transporting 
Slaves ta the Deep South while the traders stayed in 
Richmond. Theodore Weld, a strident abolitionist, described 
these men as “agents and pimps of the gentry, who are 
constantly scouring the breeding states to gather fresh 
supplies for the slave-prisons and slave-ships...”107 
William H. Seward, the future Secretary of State, visited the 
Old Dominion in the 1840’s and commented that “Virginia was 
then ‘raising’ slaves for the Southern market; and these, as 
soon as they were old enough, and ‘likely’ enough, were to be 
disposed of to ‘traders’ who went about the State, very much 
as drovers do who gather up cattle for market.”108 


The agents usually concentrated in one or two counties, 


105L,yman Abbott, The Outlook, pp. 196-197 as quoted in Bancroft, 
Slave Trading, p. 290. 

106éDispatch as quoted in the Austin, Texas State Gazette, February 
19, 1859, as quoted in Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 291. 

107weld, Internal Slave Trade, pp. 67-68. 


108Frederick W. Seward, William H. Seward: An Autobiography: 1831- 
1846 (New York: Derby and Miller, 1891), pp. 271-272. 
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developing personalized contact and cultivating steady 
clients .109 They had many routine stopping places to get a 
feel for the current market conditions. Estate sales and 
court sales could be especially useful in getting information 
on prices and for meeting colleagues or potential 
customers.110 They visited barrooms and stopped in county 
jails to see captured runaways who would be sold at auction 
provided the sheriff could not locate their owners.111 Other 
agents lived in a smaller town, such as Lynchburg, and moved 
slaves to Richmond for resale. For example J. A. Stansfield 
of Amherst wanted to make “a Commission arrangement with some 
good house” in Richmond.112. Agents living in the smaller 
towns proved invaluable because of their local connections. 
Browning and Moore of Richmond dealt extensively with 
Stephens and Taliaferro of Fredericksburg. Numerous 
telegrams and letters between the two firms testify that they 
shuttled slaves to each other in order to meet a customer’s 
specific needs.113 

The agents who had worked for some time typically made 


arrangements to finance slave sales through the central 


109fadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 49. 

1l0Ibid., p. 52. 

lllpancroft, Slave Trading, pp. 52-53. 

11l2cornelius Chase Papers, W. H. Rose to E. H. Moore, September 
30, 1860. 

113Ibid., Correspondence of Browning and Moore and Stephens and 
Taliaferro. 
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Richmond firm. One man complained to Browning and Moore that 
“I promised to buy some neagroes for you whitch I can do & 
want [to] do with great pleasure but I finde it rather a 
difficult matter to buy, without you make[ing] some 
arrangements so as I can draw on you through one of the 
Fredericksburg Banks.”114 An agent of R. H. Dickinson and 
Brother became so successful he employed his own agents. 
Thomas Williams wrote to Richard Dickinson that “I drew on 
you yesterday for $1,350 which you will please honor. I have 
six agents out in the country buying, and you may look for 
negroes from me pretty often.”115 

Although a necessary facet of the business, the agents 
posed a risk for the traders, as the following letter shows. 
John Fraser said an agent “has taken in Hector Davis for ten 
thousand dollars sure and the report says $13,000. he says 
he lost it gambling. it is a hopeless case on Hectors part. 


Bad agents will ruin Anyone.”116 


114Ibid., William Pendleton to Browning and Moore, April 16, 1860. 

115Lucy Chase Papers, Thomas Williams to R. H. Dickinson, May 26, 
1847. 

1l6Cornelius Chase Papers, John Fraser to E. H. Stokes, February 
10, 1860. 


Chapter IV 
Slave Hiring 

“The slaves in towns, therefore, and especially domestic 
servants, do just as little as they like, and their masters 
and mistresses will not take the trouble to make them do 
more..."1 

Slave hiring comprised another facet of the slave trade, 
as people literally rented slaves, normally for a year. Most 
of the hired bondsmen worked as domestic servants but also 
labored in hotels, boarding houses, fields, factories, mines, 
public works, and railroads. It was primarily an urban 
phenomenon, common to all Southern cities. Farmers typically 
hired slaves only if they needed help harvesting a crop or 
had a specific task that required much extra labor.2 

The demand for hired slaves increased throughout the two 
decades prior to the Civil War. Richmond’s industrial 
expansion, increased railroad construction, and an emphasis 
on improving public works fueled a need for all types of 
labor. Companies often resorted to buying bondsmen or hiring 
them. De Bow’s Review estimated that “three-fourths of the 
laborers on the James River and Kanawha canal the last year 


[1853] were slaves.”3 The cost of hiring slaves varied, but 


lJames Silk Buckingham, Slave States of America, Two Volumes 
(London: Fisher, Son and Company, 1842), II, p. 428. 

2Bancroft, Slave Trading, pp. 145-146. 

3”Slave Labor on Public Works at the South”, De Bow’s Review: 
July, 1854, pp. 76-82. 
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was about two-thirds that of white labor.4 Hiring provided a 
fluid labor source for a growing economy and became 
attractive to industries such as tobacco processing, iron 
production, and coal mining. 

Individuals also sought the services of hired bondsmen. 
Some could not afford to buy slaves while others declined to 
do so because they did not want the responsibility of tending 
to them while sick or in old age. Others had temporary labor 
needs that made hiring attractive. A few individuals 
objected to slavery in principle and thus would not purchase 
a slave but had no qualms about hiring.5 

Those individuals who hired out their slaves possessed a 
variety of motives. Owners might have extra laborers who 
brought added income that hiring provided, dislike the idea 
of selling their bondsmen and breaking up families, or want 
to hold on to their sievai for the prestige value, as 
ownership denoted wealth and social standing in Southern 
society.6 There are instances of masters hiring out their 
slaves once they became unruly. One woman sent her slave to 
Richmond with the comment, “I can do nothing with her here-- 


at least I have to punish her so often or yield so often that 


4wade, Slavery in the Cities, p. 47. 

5Clement Eaton “Slave-Hiring in the Upper South: A Step toward 
Freedom”, Mississippi Valley Historical Review: March, 1960, pp. 667- 
668. 

6Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 145. 
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I can’t stand it no longer.”7 Other owners hired out their 
slaves in an effort to reform them. The Midlothian Coal 
Mining Company played upon this motive when it advertised its 
ability to “improve the moral character of their own slaves 
and hirelings.” To that end it disposed of three “disorderly 
men” by selling them, discouraged the “use of spiritous 
liquors”, claimed to have a work force of half “temperance 
men”, and gave the slaves “a Church of their own at the Pit, 
and divine service is regularly performed on the Sabbath by 
white ministers."8 

Most people preferred to use a third party to make the 
arrangements for hiring because they wanted someone to draw 
up the terms in a contract. Firms better known for selling 
slaves, such as Pulliam and Davis, N. B. and C. B. Hill, and 
Richard H. Dickinson and Brother arranged slave hiring as a 
normal part of their business.’ The speculators found slave 
hiring to be less profitable than slave trading, so the 
larger traders handled a relatively small portion of the 
business. Men who billed themselves as general agents, 


commission agents, or brokers saw to most of the hiring, thus 


TLewis Hill Papers, Brock Collection (Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California) Edmund Taylor to Lewis Hill, June 29, 1853 as 
quoted in Eaton “Slave-Hiring in the Upper South”, p. 664. 

8Whigq, January 1, 1846. 

9Richmond Daily Dispatch, (Richmond, Virginia), January 1, 1857; 
Whig, January 1, 1841; and John A. Jordan Papers, N. B. Hill to John 
Jordan, January 14, 1855. 
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opening an aspect of the trade to more individuals. A 
sampling of advertisements from 1857 reveal that men such as 
John R. D. Payne, Lewis Hill, Robert Hill, Edgar Macon, 
Edward N. Dabney, T. G. Bell, and Edward D. Eacho were 
engaged in arranging hires.10 

None of these brokers, and this list is hardly 
exhaustive, were known as slave traders. In fact they prided 
themselves on not being known as speculators. Lewis Hill, 
who became one of Richmond’s busiest brokers, indicated that 
he “declined having anything to do with the Sale of 
negroes.”11 Philip M. Tabb and Son advertised for the hiring 
of slaves and listed over twenty customers who could vouch 
for their good service.12 Brokers normally included 
references in their advertisements, a contrast to slave 
traders who rarely listed their patrons. That speculators 
usually refrained from using references points to a slight 
social disapproval of using them for sales. 

The brokers did not locate exclusively in the slave 
trading district nor did they only make hiring arrangements. 
These men tended to be spread throughout the commercial area 


because they handled many types of business. The versatile 


10For example see Dispatch, January of 1857. 

11Hill Papers, Muscoe Garnett to Lewis Hill, January 5, 1844, as 
quoted in Eaton, “Slave-Hiring”, p. 662. Italics in Eaton’s text. 

l2whig, December 15, 1846. 
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George Toler advertised that he “attends to renting out 
houses, hiring out negroes, selling produce, collecting 
bonds, accounts &c...”13 The profession provided steady, if 
unspectacular, dividends. Edward Dabney advertised that he 
had twelve years of experience in hiring out slaves.14 P. M. 
Tabb and son advertised their services as far away as 
Baltimore.15 The commercial agents probably enjoyed the 
opportunity to make money during the Christmas season when 
other business slowed down. It also provided constant, but 
not demanding, attention during the rest of the year. 

Brokers did more than draw up the papers. Unlike today 
where rental fees are paid up front, hirers settled their 
accounts upon completion of the contract. Most slave owners 
required a bond or security in order to insure payment. 
Brokers usually secured the bond and collected the money at 
the end of the hire.16 Robert Hill advertised the usual 
terms: he charged five percent of the bond delivered to the 
owner, collected bills for an extra two and a half percent, 
and offered insurance on the slaves’ medical bills for four 
dollars.17 Hill added that he handled private sales for five 


dollars per slave. Other brokers promised to periodically 


13pispatch, October 4, 1842. 
14Ibid., December 23, 1853. 
15Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 151 
16Ibid., p. 149. 

17Whiq, January 1, 1846. 
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check on the slaves’ welfare. 

The prices for hiring out slaves varied, but bondsmen 
generally rented from twelve to fifteen percent of their 
value.18 By 1850 Richmond tobacco factories hired slaves for 
$100 to $200 per year.19 In 1855 N. B. Hill wrote one of his 
clients that “I shall not be able to hire you any hands. 
They hired here on the lst for $175...”29 Three years later a 
man named Brooks of Richmond hired out William I. Johnson of 
Goochland County as a butler for $250.21 Just prior to the 
Civil War the Tredegar Iron Works paid $100 for ordinary 
laborers, $150 to $170 for blacksmiths, and $300 for skilled 
workers .22 

Brokers handled just over half the contracts, with 
private individuals also making many arrangements.23 People 
looking to hire a slave and owners with slaves to rent 
frequently advertised in the paper.24 The advertisements look 
much like the want ads of today and filled up several inches 


of type during January. On the first Saturday of the year 


18Bpancroft, Slave Trading, p. 156. 

19Robert, Tobacco Kingdom, p. 200. 

20John A. Jordan Papers, N. B. Hill to John Jordan, January 14, 
1855. 

2lperdue, Weevils in the Wheat, p. 165. 

22Charles B. Dew, Ironmaker to the Confederacy: Joseph R. Anderson 
and the Tredegar Iron Works (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1966), p. 
31. 

23Goldfield, Urban Growth in the Age of Sectionalism, p. 133. 

24See Dispatch, January 2, 1860 for example. 
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“several Negroes belonging to sundry Estates” were hired out 
at a public auction, held on the steps of the Henrico County 
courthouse.?25 

The contract normally spelled out a specific period of 
time for the slave to work. Customary arrangements lasted 
over eleven months, from the beginning of January to a few 
days before Christmas. Periods shorter than eleven months 
were not uncommon; slaves also labored until finishing a 
specific task rather than for a definite amount of time. As 
the year’s arrangements expired, people began scrambling to 
find labor. A visitor to the capital commented dryly 


Let us look at it here. We must have 
made a mistake. This cannot be Christmas 
day; everyone who has anything to do with 
household arrangements, looks with horror 
instead of delight at the 25th of 
December. Christmas day, as a festival, 
is almost abolished in Virginia, so far 
as the great mass of people are 
concerned. For one month everything is 
in confusion in the houses of the 
unfortunate people who do not own slaves; 
and those who own them, when they do not 
employ them themselves, are engaged in 
attending to their wants, and obtaining 
new places for them for the ensuing 
year .26 


An individual needing extra labor had to act fast or face the 
possibility of not finding able bodies. A veteran Richmond 
25Ibid., January 1, 1857. 


26Jane M. E. Turnbull, American Photographs, Two Volumes (London: 
T. C. Newby, 1859), II, p. 237. 
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speculator told one of his clients who was interested in 
hiring some slaves “to come hear after Christmas day as they 
begin to hire from 26 Dec up to 15 Jan but if you can get 
them attall you can get them from 26 Dec to 1st Jan.”27 

Contracts normally stipulated that hirers supply food and 
clothing to the slaves in their care, but these grants 
generally amounted to just the bare necessities. The 
bondsmen received new clothing at the beginning of the hire; 
a visitor to Richmond described the arrangements: 


The hirer is also bound to furnish the 
slave with the usual amount of clothing, 
which, on making enquiries, we found 
consisted of two suits of clothes and a 
blanket for a man, and for each woman two 
winter and one pair of summer shoes, four 
pairs of stockings, two petticoats, four 
Bandanna handkerchiefs for the head, nine 
yards of calico, some aprons and a 
blanket...In every direction may be seen 
negroes, with their trunks on their 
shoulders, and others looking with 
admiring eyes at the bundle of new 
clothes they are carrying, and over their 
arms generally dangle huge pairs of new 
wellington boots.28 


A slave who worked as a house servant in Richmond recalled 


getting two suits of clothes and necessary medicine during 


his period of hire.29 Common custom dictated that those 


27John A. Jordan Papers, December 12, 1853, Silas Omohundro to 
John A. Jordan. 

28furnbull, American Photographs, II, pp. 238-239. 

29Perdue, Weevils in the Wheat, p. 166. 
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hiring slaves also furnish lodging, but many shirked this 
duty by giving the slaves money and letting them fend for 
themselves. One observer thought hirers “are not bound to 
furnish a bed, (although they generally do) only a 
blanket. ..”30 
Although hirers normally paid the slave’s owner, they 

occasionally gave money to the bondsman. Skilled laborers, 
such as carpenters, blacksmiths, or barbers, were normally 
the ones who earned money for themselves. In such cases most 
of the wage went to the master, with the bondsman receiving 
the residue.31 Mildred Graves, a former slave in Hanover, 
recalled 

Whenever any o’ de white folks ‘roun’ 

Hanover was goin’ to have babies dey 

always got word to Mr. Tinsley [her 

master] dat dey want to hire me for dat 

time. Sho he let me go--twas money fer 

him, you know. He would give me only a 

few cents, but dat was kinda good o’ him 

to do dat. Plenty niggers was hired out 

an’ didn’t get nothin’ .32 
Numerous tobacco factories and the Tredegar Iron Works 


allowed their hired slaves to work overtime for pocket 


money.33 The contract generally did not spell out the ability 


- 30Purnbull, American Photographs, II, p. 238. 
31Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 162. 
32perdue, Weevils in the Wheat, p. 120 
33Russell, North America, p. 152 and Kathleen Bruce, Virginia Iron 
Manufacture in the Slave Era (New York: The Century Company, 1931), p. 
252. 
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of slaves to earn spending money. 

Hirers became, in effect, surrogate owners. They could 
punish a slave, but were liable for damages if such measures 
became excessive.34 A Virginia court ordered a hirer to pay 
punitive damages when he “so unlawfully, cruelly, and 
excessively beat and whipped the said slave Joe...” whom he 
-had hired, “that the said slave afterwards died.”35 The 
courts did not question the right of the hirer to punish a 
slave, but only sought to control unreasonable punishment.36 

Owners took the chance their slaves could be hurt or 
injured when hired out. The Midlothian Coal Mines gained a 
reputation as dangerous places for slaves to work. 
Explosions in 1840, 1844, 1854, and 1855 made owners leery of 
sending their slaves to the pits.37 The company’s 
advertisements sought to allay any qualms owners might have 
by weakly alleging that “there is less danger from accidents 
than is generally believed.”38 Railroads had their problems, 
too. An experienced trader wrote a colleague in Richmond “If 


I dont come home I Shall not let my negroes work on the Rail 


34Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 161. 

35Helen T. Catterall, ed., Judicial Cases Concerning American 
Slavery and the Negro, 6 Volumes (New York: Octagon Books, 1968), I, p. 
128. 

36Ibid., I, P. 140. 

37Charles Ray Routon, “A History of the Midlothian Coal Mines” 
(University of Richmond: Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 1949), p. 75. 


38Semi-Weekly Enquirer, December 31, 1841. 
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Road any longer than this week for they dont take care of 
them and it is better to feed them and let them do nothing 
than to have them crippled up and no care taken of them.”39 A 
South Carolina court summed up the situation when it said 
“Hired slaves are commonly treated more harshly, or with less 
care and attention, than those in possession of their owner. 
‘Their health is less attended to; they are less likely to 
increase [i.e. reproduce], and their moral qualities are 
almost always deteriorated.”49 Toler and Cook sought to 
reduce the risk of hiring by offering insurance on rented 
slaves to three-fourths of their value.41 . 

It is impossible to estimate the number of slaves hired 
in Richmond with any degree of certainty. There are no 
surviving lists from brokers and the federal census records 
are incomplete. Notations in the 1860 census do not always 
clearly indicate whether slaves were owned or hired. The 
city’s relative industrialization gives it a higher ratio 
than elsewhere in the South. A rough estimate would be forty 
to fifty percent of Richmond's slaves hired out at one time, 
or from 4,700 to 5,900.42 


Hiring slaves became especially popular in Richmond 


39Cornelius Chase Papers, A. Rux to E. H. Stokes, December 18, 
1861. 

40Catterall, Judicial Cases, II, p. 374. 

4lEnquirer, December 29, 1847. 

42Eaton, “Slave-Hiring”, pp. 674-675. 
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industry, where factories also owned many slaves. Hiring a 
slave compared favorably with employing a free worker. In 
one Richmond cotton spinning factory slave labor cost from 
$30 to $50 dollars a year, while white girls earned $120 
during the same period. 43 Factories with fewer assets 
preferred to hire slaves rather than purchase them because it 
‘required less capital outlay, and they could string out the 
payments to the owners in three or four installments. Hiring 
also involved less risk because the factory was not liable 
for slaves who died or ran away. Manufacturers with abundant 
Capital tended to buy slaves instead of hiring them to 
forestall rising hiring costs and keep a reliable labor 
pool.44 Men dominated the hiring market in Richmond because 
the three main industries, tobacco, iron, and coal, relied on 
heavy labor in their preparation. Factories for spinning 
cloth were a notable exception. 

In 1860 Richmond led the nation in tobacco processing. 
Slaves performed virtually all of the labor, split about 
evenly between hired hands and those owned by the factories. 45 
Census records from 1860 show how heavily the tobacco 
industry relied on hired slaves. The J. H. Greaner company 


had 85 slaves “hired of Agents” while T. S. Hardgrove and 


43Russell, North America, p. 152. 
44Robert, Tobacco Kingdom, pp. 199-200. 
45Ibid. 
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company hired 95 males.46 The slaves did piecework for up to 
ten hour per day. They earned two to five dollars per month 
working overtime.47 Some smuggled out chewing tobacco and 
sold it to raise extra cash. Tobacco companies tended to 
give their hired slaves money each week for food and lodging 
and let them make their own arrangements .48 

According to one traveler who visited a Richmond tobacco 
factory, the “negroes appear to be a very happy and contented 
portion of the community; sometimes two hundred of them may 
be heard singing during the operation of preparing the 
tobacco for market. The negroes sing remarkably well, 
particularly psalm tunes, which appear to pondes a great 
attraction for them.”49 Although the slaves were generally 
easily managed, little was accomplished in the factories 
during the week after Christmas. An English visitor noted “A 
considerable time is always lost about this season, as the 
slaves cannot be readily collected to resume work.”50 

The use of hired slaves to augment the labor force of 
Richmond’s iron industry increased during the two decades 


prior to the Civil War. The Tredegar Iron Works led the way 


46United States Bureau of the Census, Eighth Census (Microfilm in 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia), Slave schedule. 

47Catherine Hopely, Life in the South from the Commencement of the 
War, Two Volumes (New York: Da Capo Press, 1974), I, p. 153, 

48Robert, Tobacco Kingdom, pp. 203-206. 

49Turnbull, American Photographs, II, p. 215. 
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in this area. Tredegar first used slaves in 1838 in an 
effort to reduce labor costs.5! Eventually about half the 
workers in the plant were black, with the majority of those 
being hired workers.52 The demand for hired labor shot up in 
1847 when some of Tredegar’s white workers went on strike to 
protest the increased use of slave labor. Joseph R. 
‘Anderson, the company’s director, fired the strikers and 
either purchased or hired slaves to fill the vacuum.53 
Tredegar hired about forty-five slaves a year, using them as 
blacksmiths, strikers, smith’s helpers, teamsters, porters, 
and furnace workers. The company reserved the skilled labor 
positions for whites or slaves owned by the firm. As in the 
tobacco factories, Tredegar slaves labored ten hours a day. 
They slept in tenements near the rolling mill, ate company 
food, and used the company’s slave hospital if sick or 
injured .54 

Hired slaves toiled in the Midlothian coal mines south 
of Richmond as early as 1810.55 Olmsted noted coal companies 
looked for “uncommonly athletic and fine-looking negroes” 


because of the arduous nature of the work.56 Miners performed 


Slpew, Ironmaker to the Confederacy, p. 27. 
52Bruce, Virginia Iron Manufacture, p. 252. 
53Dew, Ironmaker to the Confederacy, p. 24. 
S4Ibid., pp. 27-31. 

SSRouton, “Midlothian Coal Mines”, p. 16. 
56Olmsted, Cotton Kingdom, p. 43. 
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heavy labor in cramped and poorly ventilated shafts. Slaves 
not wielding a pick axe helped hoist corves, boxes of coal 
weighing several hundred pounds. When not working their 
shift, bondsmen were responsible to secure their own 
lodging .57 

Slaves did much to improve the transportation facilities 
of Virginia. Countless bondsmen toiled on the railroads. 
The Blue Ridge Railroad advertised its need for one hundred 
hired slaves for 1856.58 In 1860 the Virginia Central; 
Richmond and York; Richmond and Petersburg; and Richmond and 
Danville railroads hired a total of 99 slaves.59 Railroads 
paid well, up to $175 in 1854.60 Hired bondsmen also labored 
to improve Virginia’s canals and roads. Between 1854 and 
1856 the James River and Kanawha Canal Company employed over 
300 slaves as masons, quarrymen, carpenters, and laborers. 61 
The city of Richmond hired 16 slaves in 1860, most of whom 
probably graded, paved, and cleaned the streets .62 

The hired bondsmen represented a middle ground between 


slavery and freedom. They gained more control over their own 


57Routon, “Midlothian Coal Mines”, p. 16. 

SSEncuirer, December 24, 1855. 

591860 Census, Slave schedule. 

. 60John A. Jordan Papers, N. B. and C. B. Hill to John Jordan, 
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61Goldfield, Urban Growth in the Age of Sectionalism, pp. 131-132. 
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lives as they found their own lodging, and earned money for 
themselves. Many masters allowed their more trustworthy 
slaves to make their own arrangements. These bondsmen 
carried a note describing their skills, the terms of hire, 
and where to find their master.63 A visitor to Richmond 
thought “The general system seems to be that the owners allow 
the.slaves, male and female, to seek out masters for 
themselves. I went up and spoke to one man who was offering 
himself for hire as a coachman. He showed me a slip of paper 
on which was written, ‘Isaac, for hire, apply to Mr.---, 140 
dollars per annum.”64 The same observer reported a slave who 
bargained with a woman who intended to hire her. The slave 
wanted to be sure she could have visitors and would not agree 
to terms until she inspected the potential work site. 
Another visitor thought the owners 

generally allow the slaves to obtain a 

place [to work] themselves, as they like 

it better. They give them a certain 

length of time, and, if at the end-of the 

time they have not provided themselves 

with a situation, they employ their 

agents to find them a place. The owners 


are obliged to do this, or the negroes 
would never find a place at a1l1l.65 


One slave quit working as a maid and sought employment in a 


63Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 152. 
64Russell, North America, p. 151. 
65Turnbull, American Photographs, II, pp. 237-238. 
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house closer to her plantation.66 The owners lost a certain 
amount of power when they allowed their slaves to seek their 
own employment. 

The practice of giving slaves this free hand was 
widespread. Vast numbers of slaves roamed about looking for 
employment and threw the trading district into chaos. An 
“eyewitness described Richmond during hiring time as 
“literally swarming with negroes, who were standing in crowds 
at the corners of the streets in different parts of the 
town.”67 Not only did slaves from Richmond congregate in the 
area, but owners from the countryside sent their bondsmen to 
the city. Olmsted saw a group of slaves, each of which 
“carried a coarse, white blanket, drawn together at the 
corners so as to hold some articles, probably extra 
clothes...They were slaves that had been sent into the town 
to be hired out as servants or factory hands.”68 

Slaves seized the opportunity to carve out their own 
sphere of influence. One master allowed his slave to hire 
himself out with one condition: the bondsman must return at 
Christmas with an agreed upon sum of money. The slave 
remained faithful for three years, but then stopped showing. 


Three years later he returned, well-dressed, sporting a watch 


66Hopely, Life in the South, I, pp. 166-167. 
67Russell, North America, p. 151. 
68Olmsted, Cotton Kingdom, p. 40. 
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and a silver-headed cane. He also had the money he owed. 
The slave explained he went to New York City and Niagara 
Falls to earn a living as a waiter. He found it difficult to 
leave work at Christmas and could not come back to Richmond 
each year.69 

Slaves controlled matters in other ways, too. They 
might run away, shirk their duties, or malinger to escape 
labor. All missed work became the hirer’s loss. A slave 
hired to a Richmond resident remembered two uncles who, when 
hired out, worked about a month and then hid in the woods 
until the contract expired. At that time, they returned to 
the original owner, who collected the money without punishing 
them. 70 

The efforts of slaves to assert autonomy came at a 
price. As previously noted, they generally received worse 
treatment than other bondsmen. Richmond residents began to 
fear the freedom these slaves enjoyed and nervously wondered 
how far the bondsmen might go in asserting any real or 
perceived independence. A British visitor noted that slave 
hiring “will breed self-dependence in the slave.”71 The city 


council responded in 1852 by changing the city charter and 


69Hopely, Life in the South, I, pp. 150-151. 

TOperdue, Weevils in the Wheat, p. 166. 

7lAdam Hodgson, Letters From North America, Two Volumes (London, 
1824), II, pp. 86-87 as quoted in Eaton, “Slave-Hiring”, p. 672. 
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cracking down on the freedoms the hired out slaves enjoyed. 
Now the city council could “require owners or employers of 
negroes...to provide them with board and lodging, and may 
impose penalties on said owners and employers for failing to 
make such provision.”72 The council responded by decreeing 
that the “owner, hirer or other employer of a slave in the 
city of Richmond, shall not permit such slave to hire himself 
out, or receive the price of his hire, nor shall he permit 
such slave to engage or pay for his own board or to board 
himself; nor shall he give such slave money or food in place 
of his board.” The law further stipulated that any white 
person renting a house, lot or tenement to a slave must pay 
five to ten dollars for each day the slave rents. Free 
Negroes could receive up to thirty-nine stripes for the same 
offense.73 

The wide-ranging charter of 1852 also provided for 
dealing with those individuals who arranged for the hiring 
out of slaves. A new ordinance stipulated that brokers must 
“deliver to the mayor of the city a list signed by himself or 
one member of the firm, containing the name of each slave 
hired out by him or them prior to that time, and the name of 
the person or firm hiring such slave.”74 Firms needed to 

72Charters and Ordinances of Richmond, p. 12. 


73Ibid., pp. 196-198. 
74Ibid., p. 200. 
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submit the list to the chamberlain by January 30 of each 
year, with an updated list of newly hired slaves due bi- 
weekly. 

These laws were aimed at reducing the tentative steps 
toward freedom hired slaves had taken. Whites viewed hired 
out bondsmen as a threat to the established society.75 Those 
‘slaves who had much discretion as to living arrangements 
seemed to be moving in the direction of freedom. The city 
council moved to check this autonomy by imposing harsh 
restrictions upon those bondsmen who tried to assert some 
independence. Although these laws were not rigidly enforced, 
they did limit the freedom of hired slaves. Such laws went 
hand in hand with the restrictive legislation aimed at 
intimidating free blacks. Whites viewed any black person who 
had a degree of autonomy as a bad influence upon slaves, who 


might gather dangerous notions about liberty. 


75Eaton, “Slave-Hiring”, p. 678. 


Chapter V 
The Slave Trading Community 


“To my friend Robert Lumpkin...”! 


Any attempt to determine the exact number of traders, 
agents, and auctioneers who operated in Richmond is 
impossible. Some advertised in the papers but others did 
not. The city published business directories in 1845, 1846 
and for most of the years from 1850 through 1861, but they do 
not provide a complete picture either. Not all of the 
gpéclilators who operated in Richmond are in the directories. 
Others tried to conceal their occupation by using such terms 
as “general agent”, “broker”, “collector”, or “commission 
merchant.” The three largest slave trading firms of 1859, 
Hector Davis; Pulliam, Betts and Company; and Dickinson, Hill 
and Company are classified in that year’s directory as 
auctioneers.2 The directories are poorly organized and 
probably contain inaccurate or misleading information. 
Nevertheless, there is merit in examining them in conjunction 
with other sources. 


The 1845 directory lists no slave dealers as operating 


Icircuit Court Will Book Number Two, Richmond, Virginia (Microfilm 
in Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia), p. 226. 

2Examiner, July 29, 1859 and First Annual Directory for the City 
of Richmond, 1859 (Richmond: George M. West Publishers, 1859), p. 213. 
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in the city. Instead it points to the existence of nine 
auctioneering houses, four agents and collectors, and four 
“Notaries, Commissioners, &c.”3 Notwithstanding the 
directory’s silence, it is clear Richmond possessed 
substantial speculators at the time. Silas Omohundro and 
Henry N. Templeman sold slaves from their jail, Bacon Tait 
-ran a slave pen, while R. H. Dickinson and Brother auctioned 
slaves.4 By 1846 Dabney and Cauthorn, commission merchants, 
advertised in the directory that they would “Attend to the 
sale of every description of property, either publicly or 
privately; to the hiring of negroes and renting of houses.”5 
Traders filtered into the city in the next few years. 
As the trade recovered from the panic of 1837, it lured more 
speculators with the prospect of easy money. City council 
records reflect the firms of Hodges and Pulliam and N. B. and 
C. B. Hill registering slave auctioneering licenses in 1846.6 
Individuals such as Hector Davis, Thomas M. B. Ray, 


Bartholomew Slade, and William H. Goodwin joined various 


3Ellyson’s Business Directory, and Almanac, for the Year 1845 
(Richmond:.H. K. Ellyson Publisher, 1845), p. .24. 


4Kennon Family Papers (Manuscript in the Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia), Sidnum Grady to 
William H. Kennon and receipt of Omohundro and Templeman dated January 
18, 1844; and Enquirer January 5, 1845. 

SEllyson's Richmond Directory, and Business Reference Book, 1845- 
46 (Richmond: H. K. Ellyson, Publisher, 1846), p. 26. 

6City Council Minutes, January 12, 1846 and July 13, 1846. 
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slave trading partnerships before the end of the decade.7 

By 1852 Richmond contained numerous traders. The 
directory for that year lists at least seventeen men directly 
involved in the slave trade and gives the location of five 
slave pens. The publisher was still squeamish about 
terminology, so speculators were “traders” who operated 
“private jails.” Only in advertisements did individuals or 
firms expressly admit a connection to the slave trade. For 
instance Toler and Cook, “General Agents, Collectors, and 
Macon m promised to “Attend to hiring out Negroes, 
renting out Houses, collecting Claims, and selling Real 
Estate, both publicly and privately.”8 

The next eight years witnessed a growth spurt in the 
number of slave dealers in Richmond. City council records 
show a proliferation of licenses to auction slaves.9 The 1860 
directory lists fifteen firms or individuals operating as 
“negro traders”, nineteen auctioneering firms, and fifteen 
general and collecting agents.19 Not all of the auctioneering 


firms sold slaves, and others only occasionally. On the 


7TIbid., February 8, 1847 and January 10, 1848; Templeman and 
Goodwin Account Book; and H. N. Templeman Account Book (Manuscript in 
New York Public Library, New York, New York). 
. 81852 Directory, p. 174. 
9See for example City Council Records May 9, 1853, September 7, 
1854, August 1, 1855, and April 14, 1856. 


10Second Annual Directory for the City of Richmond (Richmond: W. 
Eugene Ferslew Publisher, 1860), pp. 1, 3-4, and 27-28. 
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other hand, auctioneers such as Hector Davis or Dickinson, 
Hill and Company handled slaves almost exclusively and Davis 
touted having “a safe and commodious jail, where he will 
board Negroes intended for his sales at 30 cents per day.”11 
Likewise not all of the collecting agents dealt with slaves, 


but most of the general agents arranged for the hiring of 


` gslaves.12 


As the decade closed, Richmond was closely linked with 
the slave trade and the city became more vocal in its 
expression of slavery’s importance. The city directory now 
listed Negro traders and Negro jails instead of employing the 
euphemisms of previous years. Perhaps the strident attacks 
of Northern abolitionists caused Southerners to close ranks 
and defend slavery. It is also possible the city no longer 
felt the need to camouflage the slave trade as something 
else. It had become important in its own right. For a 
listing of the Richmond speculators consult Appendix Two. 

The men who developed Richmond’s slave trade emerged 
from sundry backgrounds. Hector Davis moved from Hanover 
with his father, a lawyer.13 John Omenheiser used to be a 


“confectioner.”14 Churchill A. Hodges worked as a hotel 


111858 Directory, p. 54. 
l2Bancroft, Slave Trading, pp. 97-98. 


131840 Census. 
141859 Richmond Directory, pp. 151, 230. 
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keeper, while N. B. Hill operated the Bell Tavern before 
becoming a trader.15 George W. Tyler was a policeman and 
superintendent of the public square. He listed most of the 
city council and public officials as references in his 
advertisements.16 Richard H. Dickinson enjoyed trying his 
luck at the gaming table as evidenced by his arrest and 
arraignment on charges of “unlawful gaming” along with five 
others.17 

Many of the Richmond traders entered the business while 
in their late twenties or early thirties. For instance 
Richard H. Dickinson received his first license to sell 
slaves at age thirty in 1842.18 At age thirty-four Bacon Tait 
had already established himself as a speculator and acquired 
sizable real estate holdings.19 Hector Davis started in the 
business at about age thirty.2° Notable exceptions were N. B. 
Hill who took up the trade in 1846 at age forty-two and Silas 
Omohundro who turned to speculation at about age thirty- 


five.21 


151850 Census, and Manarin, Richmond at War, p. 631. 

161852 Richmond Directory, p. 125, and Dispatch January 2, 1860. 

1l7Hustings Court Records, November 20, 1837. The court found 
Dickinson guilty the next day but made no mention of punishment. 

18City Council Minutes, November 14, 1842 and 1860 Census. 
Dickinson was 48 according to the 1860 Census. 

191850 Census. 

20Tbid. 

21City Council Minutes, July 13, 1846; 1860 Census; and Malvern 
Hill Omohundro, The Omohundro Genealogical Record, (Staunton, Virginia: 
McClure Printing, 1950), p. 471. Hill was fifty-six according to the 
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The principal reason younger men engaged in the slave 
trade came from the grueling nature of the work. Traders 
spent long hours on horseback combing the countryside for 
possible purchases. Those who operated jails had to arrange 
constant security for their facilities. Escorting coffles to 
the Deep South was a physically demanding portion of the 
` business. Traders slept in tents for up to two months per 
trip and normally made several journeys per year. 

Most Richmond speculators formed partnerships because of 
the difficulties of selling slaves. Having a partner may 
have diminished the profits but it certainly eased the burden 
of responsibility. Partners could alternate at the jail or 
take turns escorting coffles. However, these covenants 
generally did not last long and frequent switching ensued. 
For example, in 1844 Silas Omohundro and Henry N. Templeman 
operated a slave jail.22 Within two years the partners went 
their separate ways, as Templeman joined forces with Hector 
Davis.23 Templeman and Davis combined with S. B. Brown in 
1846, but dropped him the next year in favor of Robert 


Richardson.24 By 1849 Templeman and William H. Goodwin formed 


1860 Census while Omohundro was born in 1807. 
22Kennon Papers, Receipt of Omohundro and Templeman dated January 
18, 1844. 
_ 238, N. Templeman Account Book. 
24Ibid. 
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a partnership.25 They separated by 1855.26 Omohundro, in the 
meantime, combined with William Betts in 1852 and later with 
Richard Omohundro, his brother.27 

David M. Pulliam presents an extreme example of the 
instability of partnerships. Pulliam joined with Churchill 
A. Hodges in 1846 and the next year M. B. Ray became a 
partner.28 In 1848 Bartholomew Slade replaced both Hodges and 
Ray but lasted only four years until Hector Davis, 
Templeman’s erstwhile partner, supplanted him.29 By 1857 the 
partnership dissolved into D. M. Pulliam and Company and 
Hector Davis and Company.39 Pulliam, not content to remain 
alone, combined with William Betts to form one of the city’s 
most successful auction houses.31 Their partnership did not 
last past 1860 as Betts left Pulliam to form Betts and 
Gregory . 32 

The agents followed the lead of their employers and 


frequently switched amongst the competing firms. John Flinn 


25Templeman and Goodwin Account Book. 
26Butters’ Richmond Directory for 1855 (Richmond: H. K. Ellyson’s 
Steam Presses, 1855), pp. 89 and 156. 

. 271852 Richmond Directory, p. 22 and Silas and R. F. Omohundro 
Slave Sales Account Book (Alderman Library, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia). Omohundro is spelled “Omohundra” in the 
card catalog. 

28City Council Minutes, January 12, 1846 and February 8, 1847. 

29Ibid., January 10, 1848 and February 9, 1852. 

30Ferguson Papers, Receipt of D. M. Pulliam and Company, and 1858 
Richmond Directory, p. 22. 

3lBancroft, Slave Trading, p. 100. 

32Hector Davis Daybook, June 15, 1860 entry. 
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wrote to E. H. Stokes, a Richmond speculator, that a friend 
of his quit working for “Mr. Jones” (probably of Jones and 
Slater) and wants to “set in with you verry much for the nex 
season... 33 

- Not only did the Richmond traders frequently shuffle 
partners, they migrated within the slave trading district. 
` Hector Davis went from Locust Alley to the City Hotel to 
Exchange Alley. David Pulliam, besides his chronic switching 
of partners, bounced from Wall Street to the City Hotel 
before landing in the Odd Fellow’s Hall. 

As the previous paragraphs imply, there could be much 
instability in a speculator’s life. Traders formed and 
dissolved partnerships with remarkable rapidity. Other men 
entered the business only to fade into oblivion within a year 
or two. The trade left such men as J. B. Hargrove, Churchill 
Hodges, Thomas M. B. Ray, and Bartholomew Slade seeking 
alternate employment. This capriciousness may stem from the 
intense competition the slave trade generated. A potentially 
lucrative occupation and one growing in importance, 
speculation attracted men looking to make some quick money. 
However, the market could bear only a finite number of 
trading houses and squeezed out the less successful. 


If market forces crushed the unfortunate, it rewarded 


33Cornelius Chase Papers, John Flinn to E. H. Stokes, 1860. 
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the capable speculator. The three largest auction houses of 
1859, Dickinson and Hill; Pulliam and Betts; and Hector 
Davis, had at least one member who had plied the trade for 
thirteen years or more. These long term success stories show 
that individuals could survive the roller coaster ride of 
Slave prices and prosper in the process. They also 
illustrate the necessity for flexibility; none of the firms 
remained unchanged in those thirteen years. The traders 
realigned as a process of adaptation to changing market 
conditions. 

Despite the fluidity of their business arrangements, the 
traders forged a close-knit community. They frequently 
relied upon one another when it came time to obtain city 
licenses. Richmond required auctioneers and jailers to post 
bonds as guarantees of good business practice. William H. 
Goodwin and Silas Omohundro signed as guarantors of Richard 
H. Dickinson and his brother in 1848.34 The next year Silas 
Omohundro and Robert Lumpkin served the same purpose.35 It is 
possible Goodwin, Omohundro, and Lumpkin used the Dickinsons 
as auctioneers and wished to keep them in business. However, 
Nathanael B. Hill signed for the auctioneering house of 


Pulliam and Davis in 1852 despite running a competitive 


34City Council Minutes, March 13, 1848. 
35Ibid., February 12, 1849. 
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firm.36 The guarantees of auctioneers are honeycombed with 
the signatures of slave traders--few outsiders signed the 
documents. 

Traders frequently bought slaves from one another. P. 
M. Tabb, Silas Omohundro, Robert Lumpkin, Henry Templeman, 
Hector Davis, Thomas H. Taliaferro, D. W. Orr, Bacon Tait, 
John J. Toler, Pulliam and Slade, Templeman and Davis, Jones 
and Slater, Betts and Edmondson, and the Hill brothers, all 
Richmond traders, bought slaves from R. H. Dickinson and 
Brother. As many as five different traders bought slaves at 
one of Dickinson’s auctions.37 The Dickinsons bought from 
Omohundro and Pulliam and Davis, among others.38 Eight 
different firms bought from Hector Davis in 1860.39 

The traders did not adhere to a specific pattern when 
buying from their colleagues. Auctioneers did not buy slaves 
from a specific dealer or board them with only one jail 
keeper. For instance R. H. Dickinson and Brother boarded 
slaves with both Lumpkin and Omohundro.4° Likewise, when 
jailers needed an auctioneer, they did not rely solely on one 
firm. To a certain extent, the customers determined the 


business patterns of the traders. If a planter needed a 


36Ibid., February 9, 1852. 

37R. H. Dickinson and Brother Day Book. 
38pickinson, Hill and Company Account Book. 
39Hector Davis and Company Day Book. 

40R. H. Dickinson and Brother Daybook. 
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specific type of slave, a house servant or blacksmith for 
instance, he requested a trader to find one. The speculator 
might locate the slave at a local auction or in one of the 
slave pens. Once the trader purchased the bondsman, he 
turned around and re-sold him or her to the original 
requester. When finding a specific slave, the trader lost 
control of where he made a purchase. 

The traders interacted with each other in different 
ways. Templeman brought one of Hector Davis’s slaves to 
Georgia and sold her on behalf of his former partner. 4! 
Omohundro brought three slaves worth $1187 from Louisa Court 
House to Richmond so that Dickinson and Hill could sell them 
for George Trice.42 Upon his death, William H. Goodwin 
bequeathed $2,000 worth of Virginia State bonds to Lumpkin.43 

Several traders lived with each other or shared offices 
without having formal ties. Hector Davis established his 
office in Omohundro’s jail and Thomas H. Taliaferro shared 
office space with N. B. and C. B. Hill.44 L. T. Slater and 
Thomas. M. Jones, of Jones and Slater, lived with Omohundro, 


while George M. Apperson resided in Robert Lumpkin’s jail.45 


41H. N. Templeman Account Book, 1857. 

42Cornelius Chase Papers, George Trice to R. H. Dickinson, March 
13, 1856. 

43Circuit Court Will Book Number Two, p. 226. 

44Hector Davis Daybook, April 20, 1861, and Enquirer, January 2, 
1855. 

451850 Census and 1860 Census. 
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Richmond accepted the slave dealers into wider society 
instead of shunning them as social pariahs, as the 
traditional portrait of the trader might suggest. Bacon 
Tait, a prosperous jail keeper, served on the city council 
from 1846 through 1852, excluding 1849.46 N. B. Hill was a 
councilman from 1852 through 1855, and 1857 through 1865.47 
Each ward elected three representatives, and in 1857 Hill 
received the most votes in his ward, despite some 
"fisticuffing” in two of the voting districts.48 Hill’s 
brother, C. B., was elected Alderman that same year. Through 
their political activity, N. B. Hill and Tait became active 
“urban leaders.49 In a slightly different case, Bartholomew 
Slade served on the city council through 1847 before becoming 
a slave auctioneer the next year.5° Slade’s decision to enter 
the slave speculation business showed that it did not repel 
the “better” members of society. 

Some of the slave traders engaged in a practice taboo 
for the day. Omohundro married one of his slaves and 


together they had seven children.5! He continued speculating 


46City Council Minutes, April 2, 1846, April 5, 1849, and April 
10, 1852. 

47Ibid., April 10, 1852, April 6, 1855, April 8, 18972 and 
Manarin, Richmond at War, p. 631. 

48pispatch, March 2, 1857. 

49Goldfield, Urban Growth in the Age of Sectionalism, p. 309. 

50City Council Records, January 10, 1848. 

510mohundro, Omohundro Genealogical Record, p. 472; and Richmond 
Circuit Court Will Book Number Two, pp. 228-230. 
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in slaves until 1862 and freed his family upon his death two 
years later. Lumpkin purchased a slave in the early 1850’s 
who bore him two children and became his legal wife at the 
close of the Civil War.52 Such activities flouted state law: 
a white who married a black risked a one year jail sentence 
and a $100 fine if convicted.53 Hector Davis also appears to 
have had a slave for a domestic partner. In his will he 
bequeathed approximately half of his estate to his “servant 
woman” and her four children on the condition they “be 
removed out of the state.”54 Unlike Omohundro and Lumpkin, 
Davis did not formalize his relationship. 

The community of traders, like many specialized 
occupational groups, developed its own slang. Slaves became 
“stock.” A planter from Lynchburg wrote that he was coming 
into Richmond and will “bring down some good stock” for 
sale.55 Planters who needed to sell a slave to raise some 
quick cash apologetically explained they were selling “for no 
fault.” A “dull” market meant few slaves selling. 

The larger trading firms routinely issued circulars 
detailing the prices for different types of slaves and 


contained a host of jargon used by professional dealers. 


52virginia Writers’ Project, The Negro in Virginia, p. 165. 

53Guild, Black Laws, p. 32. 

54Richmond Circuit Court Will Book Number Two, p. 118. 

55Cornelius Chase Papers, L. C. Wilkinson to Dickinson, Hill and 
Company, February 13, 1856. 
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Traders tagged the most desirable staves, men or women, as 
“Number One” (usually seen as No. 1), “likely”, or “market 
leaders.” The rest of the market sold in proportion to them. 
Next in line came “Number Two” (usually seen as No. 2) or 
“fair” slaves. Other slaves might be described as 
“ordinary.” Those slaves who looked healthy and able to 
adapt to new conditions were tagged as “good shipping men.”56 
The least desirable slaves were “scrubs”, a general term for 
sick, middle-aged, or dull looking bondsmen.57 Some buyers 
looked for scrubs, probably to fill a specific need or to 
secure labor at a relatively inexpensive price, as evidenced 
by the writings of William Betts, a Richmond trader. He 
wrote that there “came in this morning some Scrub buyers and 
I hope we will be able to work them [his scrubs] off.”58 
Traders had to “dispose” of slaves who proved especially hard 
to sell. A Mobile, Alabama trader wrote his counterpart in 
Richmond that “I have nothing but one scrub boy left and I 
shall sell him at auction if I cannot dispose of him in a few 
days.”59 A final instance of slang is the use of “fancy girl” 


to describe a pretty young woman, often a mulatto, who 


56Brady Papers, Pulliam and Slade to James Brady, October 30, 
1850. i 
57Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 189. 
58Lucy Chase Papers, William H. Betts to Edward, December 31, 
1859. 

59Cornelius Chase Papers, A. Rux to E. H. Stokes, February 22, 
1861. 
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commanded a high price because she often became the concubine 


of her master. 


Chapter VI 
Economics of the Trade > 


“let them be makin money ever so fast.”1 


Many factors combined to set a slave's price. The most 
important determinant of a slave’s value, according to one 
trader, came from his or her “make, countenance, [and] 
intelligence.”2 Men usually cost more than women and buyers 
looked for strong men who could do hard labor. Proven 
fertility in women came to be especially prized, as they were 
expected to do less physical labor than men. A mother cost 
more money than a woman who had reached her child-bearing 
years without yet reproducing. Buyers generally valued 
younger slaves more than older ones. Physique, mental 
ability, special skills or training, and temperament all 
played a role in determining price.3 Lighter skinned slaves 
usually proved more difficult to sell because many buyers 
believed they could easily escape by blending into white 
society.4 The exception to this rule was “fancy girls”, who 
brought incredibly high prices. 


Slaves having some type of physical defect garnered less 


libid., John Fraser to E. H. Stokes, February 10, 1860. 
2prady Papers, Sidnum Grady to James Brady, June 23, 1846. 
3Pphillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 364. 

4stampp, Peculiar Institution, p. 196. 
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cash than those who were “perfect.” A Richmond trader 
described the type of slaves he sought: “Age from 8 to 22 
years olde see no scars nor burnes whip marks see no lumps 
under throat nor ruptures see ancles strait and knees also 
send the age and hith [height?] and what you think they will 
way [weigh] and get the lowest cash price direct to me to 
Richmond. Good teeth.”5 Another speculator acknowledged 
that a burn scar on a boy’s leg “does not effect him, but of 
course will injure his sale.”6 One buyer knocked $125 off 
the purchase price of a female slave when he learned she was 
near-sighted.?7 E. W. Ferguson sought to conceal a particular 
female slave’s shortcoming and boldly wrote “the naked headed 
girl will do very well I am certain at $750. I can put a 
fals set of hair on her and sell her for as mutch as if she 
had it growing...”8 

The doctrine of caveat emptor reigned supreme; wary 
purchasers curtailed any subterfuge by closely examining the 
Slaves they intended to purchase. If the issue remained in 
doubt, they employed doctors to conduct physical 
examinations. A physician brought in by a cautious buyer 


decided a slave woman had “a cronic disease of the neck of 


5Ferguson Papers, Undated Letter of E. W. Ferguson. 

6Cornelius Chase Papers, William Hix to P. Dawson, July 18, 1860. 
7Ibid., William Hall to Dickinson and Hill, February 3, 1856. 
8Ferguson Papers, Letter of E. W. Ferguson, August 13, 1856. 
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the womb.”9 Such news probably dissuaded the planter from 
making an offer on the woman. | 

Factors besides those of personality and physique 
influenced how much a slave brought on the open market. The 
overall state of the country's economy did much to determine 
a bondsman's value. The lows of the American business cycle 
hit the slave trade especially hard because of its reliance 
on credit. Bank notes became subject to a higher discount 
or, worse yet, worth nothing if the bank closed its doors. 
The ensuing credit squeeze meant planters either lacked the 
cash or the confidence to buy. “Traders, who had enough 
trouble collecting on notes in good times, were less likely 
to extend credit to unknown or indebted customers. 

The cotton market also affected the value of slaves, 
although slave prices did not fluctuate as much as the cost 
of cotton.10 As cotton became worth more money, additional 
planters cultivated it, leading to a need for more slaves to 
tend the crop. The Richmond Examiner summed up the 
relationship: 

It being a well ascertained fact that 
Virginia and Maryland will not be able to 


supply the great demand for negroes which 
will be wanted in the South this fall 


9Cornelius Chase Papers, Moses Fort letter of July 29, 1860. 
` 10Alfred H. Conrad and John R. Meyer “The Economics of Slavery.” 
The Slave Economies Edited by Eugene Genovese (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1973), p. 206. 
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[1849] and next spring, we would advise 

all who are compelled to dispose of them 

in this market to defer selling until the 

sales of the present crop of cotton can 

be realized as the price [of slaves] then 

must be very high owing to two reasons: 

First, the ravages of the cholera, and 

secondly, the high price of cotton.11 

Other factors influenced the slave market. Fears of 
disease epidemics depressed prices. Prices declined in the 
“off season”, April through September, when demand slackened 
due to fewer buyers. Once planters harvested their crops, 
they were free to go on slave buying sprees. A Louisiana 
planter complained about the number of purchasers in Richmond 
during the flush times of 1835. “There is so many Alabama 
farmers here, that there is no prospects of doing any more 
business.”12. Politics could play havoc with the market. The 
hoopla surrounding presidential elections distracted buyers, 
thereby reducing demand and prices.13 
The early 1840's saw the Richmond slave market still 

trying to recover from the smothering effects of the panic of 
1837. That year capped an upward rush in volume and prices. 


One planter in town to buy slaves in those heady days 


commented “Blacks are getting higher every day, even the 


llpxaminer, September 27, 1849 as quoted in Collins, Domestic 
Slave Trade, pp. 55-56. 

l2whitten, Slave Buying in 1835 Virginia”, p. 240. 

13Finney Papers, Betts and Gregory to W. A. J. Finney, January 9, 
1860. 
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Negro traders are surprised at the prices demanded.”14 Once 
prices collapsed little activity took place. It took nearly 
a decade to pull the market out of its doldrums. In 1846 a 
trader’s clerk wrote James Brady, a speculator in Scotsville, 
Virginia, that “So brisk is the demand and so great the 
scarcity of these kind of negroes I quote that I think each 
class quoted might go a few dollars over my quotations 
yet...If you have got negroes [you] had better bring them, 
for never since 1837 did I in this month of June see all 
sorts and kinds of negroes so scarce as now.”15 The nation’s 
` economic recovery did much to revive the market, as did the 
admission of Texas into the Union in 1845. 

The record of slave prices in Richmond prior to 1846 is 
sparse. The most probable reason 1846 marks the beginning of 
useful quotations is because the market’s resurgence 
attracted men to try their hands at the trading business. As 
more individuals became speculators, they left more records. 
During this time Alexandria waned in importance as a slave 
distribution center and its business shifted to Richmond. 
More planters buying in Richmond meant the survival of much 
information about the market, since traders routinely sent 


circulars or letters with market quotations to their 


l4whitten, “Slave Buying in 1835 Virginia”, p. 240. 
1SBrady Papers, Sidnum Grady to James Brady, June 23, 1846. 
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preferred customers. 

In 1846, as the Mexican War broke out, Number One males 
aged sixteen to twenty cost about $600. These men, also 
called prime field hands, set the pace for the rest of the 
market. They were the most expensive bondsmen to buy and all 
other slaves derived their value in relation to them. For 
the purposes of this paper, Number One men will be used as a 
gauge for the rest of the market. 

By the end of 1853 prices had risen steadily until they 
were roughly double those of seven years earlier, or around 
$1,200. Around the time Stephen Douglas introduced his bill 
to admit Kansas as a slave state, the market stumbled. The 
number of slaves traders could offer for sale declined. 
Silas Omohundro, who carried on correspondence with one of 
his steady customers in South Carolina, frequently commented 
on the state of the Richmond market. He lamented in December 
of 1853 that “our Negro Market remains dull and very little 
doing, very few Negroes selling or coming in for Sale...the 
most that are sold and offered are common & Senile & 
defective Negroes.”16 The drop in volume coincided with a 
tumble in price, and in November of 1854 Omohundro wrote “I 


have no good nuse [news] to write you the panick has struck 


16John A. Jordan Papers, Silas Omohundro to John Jordan, December 
12, 1853. Ë 
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us at last & [a] considerable change in things hear this 
week. Negroes have declined in prices from 50 to $100, on 
the best stock and a great deal more on common [stock].”27 
Slave prices bottomed out in the spring of 1855 at 
around $900 for young males. Omohundro moaned that “times 
are dull hear in the Negro trade vary few likely ones 
selling...”18 The market rose steadily until late 1857, when 
a buyer needed $1,500 to buy the best male field hand. A 
joyous Omohundro exulted “times have brightened up hear a 
good deal in the last two weeks...and one would suppose from 
the way Negroes sell hear this past week, that we never had 
no panic hear.”19 Soon after Omohundro penned those lines a 
depression struck the country. Slave prices tumbled by a 
third. The economy quickly recovered and by the end of 1858 
prices rebounded and reached their pre-depression level. One 
trader described the market as “quite buoyant everything 
selling very well.”2° Not even the news of John Brown’s raid 
on Harper’s Ferry deterred the upward climb in slave prices. 
The Richmond market continued to expand in 1859. 


Omohundro noted “Negroes are scarce & high hear and 


17Ibid., Silas Omohundro to John Jordan, November 24, 1854. 
18tbid., Silas Omohundro to John Jordan, April 19, 1855. 
19Ibid., Silas Omohundro to John Jordan, January 10, 1858. 
20Ferguson Papers, Pulliam and Betts to Elias Ferguson, October 


19, 1858. 
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advancing. our Market has an upward eanaeney. all the time.”21 
The auction houses remained open until four in the afternoon, 
an unprecedented hour, to accommodate all of the business.22 
One speculator betrayed some apprehension when he wrote of 
the high prices, “No telling the result but look out.”23 
Prices rose to astounding levels in 1860; a male field hand 
now cost over $1,600, the highest price to date.24 

The 1860 presidential campaign sent a shudder through 
the slave market. Southerners feared the election of Abraham 
Lincoln, the Republican hopeful, in a fragmented race of four 
major candidates. One trader described the excitement 
surrounding the election as intense and said there was no 
selling as a result. 25 After the announcement that Lincoln 
had captured the White House the price of prime field hands - 
fell to $1,000, reflecting Southern confidence in the market. 
For a complete listing of slave prices in Richmond from 1846 
to 1861 consult Appendix Three. 

Speculators geared their efforts towards a select few 


buyers, as most Southerners could not afford to buy slaves. 


21John A. Jordan Papers, Silas Omohundro to John Jordan, April 29, 
1859. 
22Ferguson Papers, John J. Toler to Elias W. Ferguson, February 


17, 1859. 
23Finney Papers, Dickinson and Hill Circular forwarded to William 


A. J. Finney by Philip Thomas, December 24, 1859. 
24Ibid., Dickinson and Hill to W. A. J. Finney, June 26, 1860. 
25Ibid., Betts and Gregory to William A. J. Finney, November 9, 


1860. 
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In 1850 Virginia manufacturing Sstauideiments paid an average 
of $187 to their workers.26 Ten years later laborers in 
Henrico County earned an average of $264, while skilled 
workers made from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, well short of the 
prices asked for most slaves.27 By way of contrast, cattle 
cost around five dollars per head, with hogs about three 
dollars more.28 

It is harder to track the volume, both in numbers and 
dollars, of the Richmond trade. This problem is not confined 
to Virginia’s capital since it is difficult to estimate the 
amount of trade in the entire country. Most observers point 
to the year 1837 as the high water mark in the number of 
slaves who changed hands.29 By all accounts the volume 
decreased after the panic of 1837. A good estimate of the 
number of slaves annually exported from Virginia is 8,000 per 
year in the last two decades before the Civil War.3° Richmond 
handled the majority of these transactions. . 


As for specific figures, R. H. Dickinson and Brother 


sold from 1,200 to 2,300 slaves per year from 1846 to 1849.31 


261850 Census, Industrial Schedule. 

271860 Census, Industrial Schedule and “Mechanics and Laborers' 
Wages North and South”, De Bow's Review: 1860, p. 381. 

28Enquirer, February 7, 1860. 

29Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom, p. 180. 

30Bancroft, Slave Trading, p. 386. 

31pickinson Daybook, compilation of entries from 1846 through 
1849. 
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In 1858 a veteran trader reported that the three largest 
Richmond firms (Pulliam and Betts, Hector Davis, and 
Dickinson and Hill), sold up to two hundred slaves in one 
day, about eight times better than the daily norm.32 The 
editor of the Warrenton Whig wrote that the gross amount of 
the Dickinsons’ sales in 1856 “reached the enormous sum of 
two millions! The entire sales of other houses of a similar 
kind in Richmond would make the amount go over four millions, 
and still the business is increasing.”33 The editor of the 
Richmond Enguirer estimated the total receipts for auction 
sales in Richmond at $3,500,000 for 1857.34 Four years later 
the city realized $10,000 from the licensing and taxing of 
the slave trade.35 Unfortunately the city records containing 
this information no longer exist. 

Speculators’ account books give a glimpse into volume of 
the Richmond market. Silas Omohundro kept a fairly detailed 
record of his slave trading business. In 1857 he sold sixty- 


two adults for about $59,500. Two years later he moved one 


32Ferguson Papers, John J. Toler to Elias W. Ferguson, December 
27, 1858. The daily average is computed by dividing the 8,000 yearly 
total by 310 working days. 

33Warrenton Whig, January 1857 as quoted in Turnbull, American 
Photographs, I, p. 239. Italics in original. Turnbull misspelled 
“Warrenton” as “Warrington”. 

34Enquirer, October 27, 1857. 

35Savannah Republican, January 21, 1851 as quoted in Wade, Slavery 
in the Cities, p, 203. 
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hundred and nineteen adults for over $133,000.36 The daybook 
of Hector Davis does not provide as accurate figures as are 
found in Omohundro’s book. Davis merely recorded “cash 
received” and “cash paid” on a weekly basis. It can safely 
be assumed most of Davis’s transactions involved slaves. 
From June of 1860 through April of 1861 he received just over 
` $433,300 while disbursing approximately $388,000.37 

Much has been made in this paper of the ability of slave 
trading to attract men because of its profitability. Experts 
disagree regarding the profit margin in the business. Those 
authors who discount the importance of speculation in slave 
migration estimate slight profits for slave traders. 
Historians who place a greater premium on the trade give 
speculation a substantial profit margin. Michael Tadman 
estimates the rate of profit at 30 percent.38 Another writer 
puts the profit margin at one-third to one-half.39 This ratio 
outdoes slave agriculture (10 percent) and southern industry 
(25 percent) .40 

An examination of the extant slave journals sheds some 
light on the matter. Templeman and Davis kept a record of 


seventeen coffles they herded south from August of 1846 


36Qmohundro Account Book, 1857 through 1859. 
37Davis Daybook, 1859 through 1861. 

38fadman, Speculators and Slaves, p. 204. 
39Collins, Domestic Slave Trade, p. 29. 
40Tadman, Speculators and Slaves, pp. 204-206. 
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through September of the following vases. The firm sold 
eighty-four slaves, keeping track of the purchase price, 
selling price, expenses, and profit. The ledger indicates a 
profit of 9.5 percent.41 By 1849 Templeman teamed with 
William Goodwin and kept a journal of two trips to Georgia 
during which he sold sixty bondsmen. Templeman must have 
prospered by his experience as he almost doubled his profit 
figure to -18 percent.42 The difference is explained by the 
increase in the selling prices at the distribution end. In 
the first example, Templeman sold his slaves for about $44 
more than he paid for them, while in the second trip he 
managed a $113 mark-up. 

Only one other journal provides enough information to 
draw conclusions about the slave trade’s profitability. This 
one, kept by Silas Omohundro, is damaged and key information 
is missing. From 1857 through 1859 neither Omohundro’s 
profits nor his total sales can be calculated. During that 
time he sold 238 individuals, but the purchase and selling 
prices of only 57 can be compared. Omohundro sold the 57 for 
12 percent more than he purchased them. In 1860 he made a 


profit of almost 8 percent, but lost nearly $4,300 the 


4l1Templeman and Goodwin Daybook. Figure derived from 1846 through 
1847 entries. 

42Ibid. Figure derived from 1849 entries. One trip was not used 
since it did not record expenses. 
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following year. Bad luck plagued him, as two slaves died and 
six others remained unsold at year’s end, when Omohundro 
settled his accounts. Had he sold five or more of these 
bondsmen, he would have at least broken even. 43 

From these calculations, it appears Tadman is too 
optimistic in advancing his thirty percent figure for 
profits, at least for the Richmond market. A more reasonable 
estimate is ten to twenty percent for 1845 through 1860. 
These lower figures bring the trade in line with Southern 
industry in its profit potential. 

Another measure of the slave trade's profitability 
concerns results. By examining the assets of the slave 
traders we get a good glimpse at the trade’s money making 
potential. If the speculators amassed impressive amounts of 
wealth, then one can argue that the slave trade was a 
lucrative occupation. Omohundro provides a good case study. 
He first appears on city tax rolls in 1842. At that time he 
owned no slaves and had scant personal property.44 By 1857 
Omohundro owned five slaves, a substantial amount of 
furniture, and had invested $25,000 in bonds or securities.45 


His ownership of slaves is deceptive because Omohundro 


43Q0mohundro Account Book. Figures derived from 1857 through 1861 
entries. 

44Personal Property Tax Records, Richmond, Virginia (Microfilm in 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, Virginia), 1842. 

45Ibid., 1857. 
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Married one of his slaves and they eventually had seven 
children together, who were also slaves. The 1860 census 
indicates Omohundro’s portfolio had grown to $75,000.46 He 
depended more upon the steady income from his jail than upon 
slave speculation to pad his bank account. Omohundro retired 
from the business in 1862 and upon his death two years later 
he left behind silver plates, diamond rings, a gold watch, 
his old jail on Seventeenth Street, and “adjoining tenements” 
in Philadelphia.47 Corrina Omohundro and her children also 
pocketed $15,202.15 from the sale of four slaves in the 
estate settlement.48 

Hector Davis entered the business in 1846 and became a 
successful auctioneer. He carefully managed his growing 
assets and by 1860 he owned five slaves, had amassed $100,000 
worth of personal property, and regularly received dividends 
from his stock in the Bank of Richmond, the city of 
Petersburg, and the city of Richmond.49 When Davis died in 
1863 he gave a total of $20,000 to his nephew and two nieces. 
He also bequeathed state stock worth $20,000 to his “servant 


woman” Ann and her four children.50 


461860 Census. 

47Richmond Circuit Court Will Book Number Two, p. 228. 

48Qmohundro Papers, 1864 entry. 

491860 Census, Richmond Personal Property Books, 1854 through 
1860, and Davis Daybook, July 14, 1860, October 20, 1860, and August 3, 
1861 entries. 

50Richmond Circuit Court Will Book Number Two, p. 118. 
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The Dickinson brothers, Richard H. and James M. G., 
provide two more success stories. They entered the business 
in 1842; neither possessed much wealth although Richard owned 
one slave.51 By 1855 James had gone from living in a hotel 
to retiring to his farm. Five years later he owned sixteen 
slaves, $15,000 worth of real estate, and $30,000 worth of 
personal property.52 His brother continued selling slaves and 
by 1860 amassed twenty-one bondsmen, $70,000 worth of real 
estate, and personal property valued at $80,000.53 

The men who joined with Richard Dickinson when James 
retired were not as successful. Charles B. Hill owned 
fifteen slaves in 1860, $28,000 worth of land, and personal 
property assessed at $12,000.54 His brother, Nathanael, 
started in debt. When the Bell Tavern closed in 1845, N. B. 
Hill owed a total of $7,697.05.55 A year later he married a 
widow, Catherine Wilkinson, who brought $11,800 worth of 
stocks and bonds to the marriage.56 In 1860 Hill was worth 
$11,500, a small amount considering the growth of his 


auctioneering firm.57 


51Richmond Personal Property Book, 1842. 

521860 Census. 

53Ibid. 

54Ibid. 

5SHustings Deeds, Richmond, Virginia (Microfilm in Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, Virginia), September 2, 1845. 

56Ibid., November 28, 1846. 

57Richmond Personal Property Tax Book, 1860. 
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Other evidence of the wealth of traders is plentiful. 
William H. Goodwin, upon his death in 1864, scattered $47,000 
worth of bonds and his house in Detroit among several 
individuals.58 Lumpkin left houses in Richmond, Philadelphia, 
and Huntsville, Alabama to his wife and five children.59 
Sidnum Grady, originally a clerk in Bacon Tait’s jail, had 
$50,000 of capital interest in the business by 1860.60 One 
rumor circulated that a man named Robertson of the trading 
firm Smith and Robertson left $175,000 to his partner in 
1859. The grateful survivor decided to quit the business and 


began “settling his matters.”61 


58Richmond Circuit Court Will Book Number Two, pp. 225-227. 

59Hustings Court Will Book Number Twenty-Four, Richmond, Virginia 
(Manuscript in John Marshall Courts Building, Richmond, Virginia), pp. 
419-422. 

60Richmond Personal Property Tax Book, 1860. 

61Finney Papers, Philip Thomas to William A. J. Finney, December 
24, 1859. The firm Smith and Robertson does not appear in any records 
for Richmond, but probably dealt with city traders. 


Chapter VII 
The Market on the Eve of the Civil War 

“I look upon it as quite a critical time to be engaged in the 
Negro trade. [John] Brown no doubt was hung yestidy but the 
others will not be [executed] till [the] 16th. Then I 
believe the whole thing would die away.”1 

A glance at the situation in Richmond in late 1860 
convinces one of the slave trade’s health. It is fitting 
that the Confederate capital relocated to the city because 
much of the trafficking in bondsmen revolved around the city. 
Despite a lull in the market from the 1860 presidential 
election, the trade quickly recovered. As the Southern 
states adopted ordinances of secession, the market continued 
to function and climb steadily. Slave prices had nearly 
tripled in two decades and showed no sign of abating. The 
sheer numbers of slaves that changed hands also increased. A 
final evidence of a robust trade, the number of speculators, 
was equal cause for trust in the market. The number of men 
connected with the Richmond trade in 1860 dwarfed those who 
had operated in the city twenty years earlier, a sure sign of 
slavery’s vitality. In 1845 the city directory lists nine 
men associated with the slave trade, while its 1860 


counterpart has thirty.2 


lwilliam A. J. Finney Papers, Philip Thomas to William A. J. 
Finney, December 3, 1859. 
. 21845 Directory, p. 23 and 1860 Directory, pp. 3-4 and 27-28. 
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Such growth in Richmond’s slave market leads one to 
conclude that slavery itself was thriving when the war broke 
out. Historians have speculated whether slavery was moribund 
in 1861.3 Some believe the peculiar institution had reached 
its natural limits and was on the road to extinction because 
it could no longer expand. This school of thought is 
predicated on the idea that slavery had to expand to survive. 
It is true there remained little room for expansion of the 
peculiar institution once the lands of the Southwest were 
organized into territories. Slavery, though, became 
intertwined with politics and the South loathed the idea of 
surrendering power to the North. The Richmond slave market, 
the largest in the Upper South, showed no signs of abating, 
just as the section as a whole exhibited no hints that it 
would compromise regarding its peculiar institution. 

The trade continued after the war started and the prices 
of slaves, like all other commodities in the South, rose 
sharply in an inflationary spiral. A shortage of labor 
gripped Richmond, forcing up the cost of bondsmen. In August 
of 1861 Silas Omohundro sold three girls for $1,100 each.4 


One year later he sold a boy for $1,429.80, an indication 


3For example see the arguments of Charles W. Ramsdell, “The 
Natural Limits of Slavery Expansion”, Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 1929, pp. 151-171. 

4omohundro Account Book, August 16, 1861 entry. 
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prices had risen dramatically.5 Prime field hands typically 
cost one to two hundred dollars more than the highest priced 
children. Abram Pollock, Captain of the James River Rifles, 
advised his father that “Tom, I think you had better sell. 
The young women may be safe at home or at least they may be 
easily moved at the threatened time. Tom would bring $1,500 
here [Richmond] now, Lincolns proclamation to the 
contrary...”6 As another indication of the steep rise in 
prices, in December of 1864 Dickinson and Hill sold two men 
for $5,300 each, a boy for $4,650, and a girl for $5,225.7 
The years of the trade in Richmond fashioned a niche for 
men who did not find their places elsewhere. As the market 
expanded, it attracted more individuals in search of a way to 
make a living. These men set up shop as traders or 
auctioneers and often established their own jails to house 
slaves. The slave sellers formed their own community, a 
somewhat restrictive fraternity. This exclusivity sprang 
from competition, as only those who flourished in the trade 
entered the club. Those who could not manage to earn a 


living in slave speculation fell by the wayside. Traders 


5Ibid., March 7, 1862 entry. 

6Abram David Pollock Papers (Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina), Abram David 
Pollock to his father, September 28, 1862. 

7Lucy Chase Papers, Slave Receipts of Dickinson and Hill, December 
10, 1864 and December 15, 1864. 
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rose quickly while others faded away, never to be heard from 
again. Competition tempered the ties between the survivors. 
The basic race, after all, was economic and there was only so 
much of the market to go around. Men had to prove their 
mettle to remain in the trade. Those who did manage to make 
it work normally earned handsome rewards. The trade 
possessed an immense potential for profit making. Men such 
as Hector Davis, Silas Omohundro, and William Goodwin became 
wealthy, having substantial bank accounts, wide-ranging 
investments, and numerous houses. 

The men who successfully penetrated the slave market 
could also earn a place in the social scene. Some, such as 
Bacon Tait and N. B. Hill, became prominent in local 
politics, a place quite unwelcome to outsiders. This 
acceptance into the Richmond community conflicts with the 
traditional picture of the speculators. Traders cultivated 
steady clients, as the correspondence of Silas Omohundro and 
John Jordan reflects. People placed an inordinate amount of 
trust in the speculators, as the evidence shows. They sent 
their slaves to them, relying on them to keep a scrupulous 
account of expenses while doing their best to sell the 
bondsmen at a high price. These efforts went largely 
unsupervised. Once the trader completed the sale, he made a 


full accounting and sent the net proceeds to the seller. 
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The entry of traders into wider society came despite the 
reservations of some Southerners. Those who felt 
uncomfortable with the whole business were uneasy about using 
the auction block as a wedge to divide families. They 
pointed to speculators who promised to keep kin together and 
then sold the members separately. Although society may have 
decried the such practices, there were no constructive 
efforts to mitigate the circumstances. In this sense, the 
owner was more to blame for destroying families than traders. 
He or she made the decision to sell, and must bear the blame 
for separating kin despite traders who might have fractured 
family in their care. This duality in viewing speculators 
accounts for the ease with which they became scapegoats for 
the evils of slavery. Traders, although a natural part of 
Southern society and economy, could easily take the blame for 
‘the seamier side of slavery. 

The traders reflected Southern life because it shaped 
them and they arose in response to an economic need. The 
structure of the laws surrounding speculation and hiring were 
not designed to protect the slave, the trader, or the buyer 
but society. The city sought to control the activities of 
bondsmen and douse any ideas they may have of liberty. 
Slaves could no longer make their own arrangements for food 


and clothing. Masters could buy and sell slaves without the 
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slightest interference and despite any protestations of the 
slaves. Thus in this sense the trade served as a means of 
social control--it demonstrated white society’s absolute 
domination of the slave culture. The system satisfied most 
people, as evidenced by the phenomenal growth of the Richmond 
slave trading community. 

Just as the slave trading community symbolized control 
over slaves, the Civil War ultimately came to mean the lack 
of control. Eventually Southern society relinquished 
authority over the slaves and traders lost command of their 
future. The outbreak of war did not destroy speculation in 
slaves, nor did the Emancipation Proclamation. People 
continued to use the services of the traders to buy and sell 
bondsmen, right up to the last few months of the war even 
though Southern armies seemed incapable of winning. 

The true destruction of the slave trade came from the 
surrender at Appomattox and the ensuing abolition forced upon 
the South by the North. Only this radical measure rooted out 
a system strongly embedded in Southern society. Thus when 
Hector Davis bought a secession flag in April of 1861 and 
made a $75 donation to support Confederate troops a month 
later, he was actually trying to preserve his livelihood.® 


Davis probably acted from a notion of patriotism. The 


8pavis Daybook, April 27, 1861 and May 28, 1861 entries. 
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issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation, although it did 
not exterminate slavery, changed the course of the war into a 
struggle to extinguish the peculiar institution. From that 
point on, the economic survival of the traders hinged upon 
the ability of the Confederate armies to win the war. Defeat 
meant extinction of the slave trader. 

Once the South laid down its arms, the ensuing abolition 
not only destroyed slavery it wrecked the slave trading 
community. A common thread that connected these men no 
longer existed; they now had to find other means of 
existence. They adapted and struck out in new directions. 
Some started this process earlier than others. Silas 
Omohundro turned his jail into a boarding house in 1862.9 
Confederate authorities seized Robert Lumpkin’s facility and 
converted it into a Confederate prison. Ironically, after 
the war it became a school for ex-slaves.19 After Appomattox 
those who had not converted hastened to find a new way to 
make a living. The auctioneers probably kept up their trade, 
dealing in all goods except slaves. General agents most 
likely still specialized in collecting debts but no longer 
arranged the hiring of bondsmen. Those traders who dealt 


only in slaves were hit hardest. They had to find a whole 


9Omohundro Papers, March 1862 entry. 
1l0virginia Writers’ Project, The Negro in Virginia, p. 266. 
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new occupation, but probably stayed in the sales area. 

The slave trade, although often maligned in its day and 
not understood today, was a staple of nineteenth century 
slavery. It served its place in the culture that created it. 
It sprang from the unique conditions of its time, created for 
a specific purpose and destroyed through a cataclysmic, but 
necessary, change. The speculators fulfilled a specific 
function in the structure of slavery in Southern society. It 


was a function that could not last. 
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Appendix One: The Richmond Slave Trading District 
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Appendix Two: Richmond Speculators and 


Odd Fellow’s Hall 
1858 Pulliam & Betts 


Franklin, between Mayo and Birch 
1846 R.H. Dickinson & Bro. 


1855 Dickinson & Hill 

1859 Hector Davis 

1860 N. M. Lee - 
Browning & Moore 
Thomas Otey 
Samuel Reese 
Smith & Edmonston 


Birch Alley (also known as Lumpkin's Alley) 
1850 George W. Apperson (jail) 


Robert Lumpkin (jail) 
1852 G. W. Atkinson (jail) 
John H. Moore 
1856 David McDaniel (jail) 
Samuel Reese 
1859 E. W. Blackburn (jail) 
1860 Jonathan B. Davis 
McDaniel & Blackburn 


Locust Alley 
1850 Hector Davis 


1852 Peter Pulliam 
1856 Jones & Slater 
1859 Benjamin Davis 
Solomon Davis 
John Frazier 
Henry N. Templeman 
1860 John Hall 
Ash Levy 


Bell Tavern 
1842 R.H. Dickinson & Brother 
1846 Thomas H. Taliaferro 


City Hotel 
1846 N.B. & C.B. Hill 


1847 Benjamin Davis 
Thomas H. Taliaferro 

1850 Churchill Hodges 

1852 David Pulliam 

1855 Pulliam & Davis 
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Appendix Two: Richmond Speculators and Auctioneers 


Exchange Alley 
1850 Thomas M. Jones (jail) 


1859 P. M. Tabb 
1860 John Omenhiser 


Wall Street 

1844 Silas Omohundro (jail) 

1850 Pulliam & Slade 

1852 David M. Pulliam 

1855 Pulliam & Davis 
Samuel Reese 

J. B. Hardgrove 

Hector Davis 

Jonathan B. 


1856 
1857 
1860 Davis 
St. Charles Hotel 


1855 Benjamin Davis 


Other locations 

1840 Bacon Tait (jail) 
Sidnum Grady 

Betts & Omohundro (jail) 
John J. Toler 

Ash Levy 


1852 


Benjamin Slade 


. Henry N. Templeman 
1856 W. A. Smith 
1859 William Deupree 
John Frazier 
Abraham Smith 
1860 R. Faundron 
Charles McMurray 


Unknown Location 

1844 Omohundro & Templeman 
1846 Hodges & Pulliam 
Templeman & Davis 
Hodges, Ray & Pulliam 
Templeman & Goodwin 
William H. Goodwin 
Betts & Gregory 

Moore & Dawson 


1847 
1849 
1852 
1860 


Fifteenth and Cary 

Fifteenth and Cary 

Seventeenth and Broad 

Near Central Railroad Depot 
Eighteenth between Grace and 
Broad 

Marshall between First and 
Second 

Marshall and Ninth 

Seventeenth and Grace 

Marshall 

Broad and Mayo 

Eighteenth and Broad 
Seventeenth and Broad 
Seventeenth and Broad 


The year denotes the earliest known date at that location. 
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Sold by J. W. Randolph, Bookseller. 
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Sold by 2. W. Randolph, Bookselier. 


Receipts for two slaves sold by Silas Omohundro. (John 
A. Jordan Papers, Special Collections TIPER Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina). 
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The Sheriff of the City of Richmond will receive of Z, ettnen m. Z? terre. VE 
EA ets: Deedes hr è raè < KG Dollars and vA & Cents, assessed by me 
as Commissioner of the Revenue for the City of Richmond, tohich eum is the Tar imposed by law for 


Ve Mbit hapara d at Z t an] P in the said City, 
A 
until the first day of April next. 


Given under mu hava, ihis 2 fe duy of Afir l Z £Z 


4 z z 
7 PEZ Z. SS, < e— Ot- 
' Com. Revenue City eS 
ee ee ee Se — a lee. ——— = 


i j j i Moore 

Tax notice from the city of Richmond for Browning, C 
and Company for “selling negroes &c. at auction.” (Cornelius 
Chase Family Papers, (Library of Congress, Manuscripts 


Division, Washington). 


AUCTION SALES, 


PH as sta l. l... ca Bete. ok Seer, A 
BY DICKINSON, HILL &<'CO.,-AUOTS, 
IFTY NEGROES, — Thi D look 
! F wil he-seld W. likely Neztors eMn ge Me 
Hoya and Ulrls, and Women and Children oS T 
j Beers DICKINBON, HILL & CO., Kuota, 
N NEGROES, — ` 
on SATURDAY, Tire PRET 
commencing at 10 o'ei, 


Š 1 x 
teen likely NEGROES f ure tome prot fae’ 
hands, and several good cooks, wanhers and troners All 
sold for no fault, BON. HILL & Co. 

Dec 25—dtds Auct'rs.. 
` T EGROES —On Monday, 3rd January, at ina’, x 
N willh.be sold 2 Nkely Negrges, consisting of si clock, 


en, loys ’ 
Hy order 


DICKINSON, MILL & Co., Aucts, f 


and Girls, from one catate, and sold for no fault, 
of thé administrator, 
ba 2 tf 


ADMINISTRATORS BALE ‘or EIG 
i NEGROS. teur 
i O* Wednesday, 5th Januaryinext, at 10 O'clock, Will pe -~ 
`sn)d, at the Auction House:of Dickinson, Wing Co. s 
j likely Negrees—2 men and 2 boys, good Factory hands—y 
women, cooks’ and washers, anit 2 girlse—b 


t tlonging to the ` 

estate of Mildred Crump, dec'ds Dy order of Wm. Brank. 

ett, Adm'r, “ DICKINSON, HILL & Co, ` 
Dee 25—dts : 


Auch. 


ooo ——.h 
| EGROES,—Will be sold by uson Wednesday the Sab 
$ N day of January, 1539, at ft o'clock, 37 Negroes, connist. 
ling of men, boys and pirts and wonen and children... 
Awongst them are rome good farm hands, ` 
i DICKINSON, WILL & co, 
Dee 22—dtils I _ Auctioneers, 


(BY PULLIAM & BETTS, Aters. ` 


y A . 

i NEGROES.—We will sell 25 likely Negroes, at auc; 

ion, at our office, at 93⁄ o'dlock to-day, : 
PULLIAM & BETTS, ets, 

Doe 29 Under Odd Fellows’ Mall, Franklin Street, 


Aj AUCTION, = e yold at our office on the Ist 
< [day of January, (Saturday, | at 10 o'clock a negro man 
nared Garrett Knight, he is a Kood carpenter, aad No 1 
tobacco hox maker, PULLIAM & BETTS, 

Dee Pouls ’ | Auctioneers, 

WY EGROES, -WY tendan the Sth of January next 
AN atthe Auction rooms of hulllam £ Betts, thirty ne. 


Kroes, more or Jess belonging ts the estate of J. L. Volodex- : 
ter, deceased. By order uf R 


iehnjund T, Lacy, Esq., Commis. 
sloner, ‘j PULLIAM & NETTS, Pa 
Peer, Petra a ae Auctioneers, pss 
| BY HECTOR DAVIN, AUCH l | 


. —— à . 
20 NEGRORES,—This day, at 10 o'clock, 1 witi seu. 
a NSW llkely negroes—- Men, j Boys, Giris, Women and 
Children. ' HECTOR DAVIS, Auct, 
Dee 29 Zr | . - 
COMMISSIONERS SALE 0n 
Í 3d January, 1559, twill sella likely Ne 
{order of the Cotomlasloner, 
| Deet- + . 


. DNINISTRA 
i AA Auction House of {1HCTOR DAVIN, in the [ty of 
t| Richmond, on TUFSDA Y]. THE 4TII JANUARY, 19, some 
‘Iz or JA NEGROES, b longing to the estate of Joseph 


Mone y, the 
sro Man. Hy 


HECTOR DAVIS, Quctr. 


Advertisement for slave auctions in the December 
1858 Daily Richmond Examiner. 
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29, 


130 


Board, 
| Clothes, 


a ornina, 2 per cent. 
k] -. Nett Proceeds, 


oo 
` Richmond. Wa. 


“72 (te 


Itemized receipt of D. M. Pulliam and Company for the 
Sale of one slave. (Elias Ferguson Papers, North Carolina 
Department of Archives, Raleigh, North Carolina). 
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Itemized bill for room and board in Robert Lumpkin's 
jail. The buyer also stayed in the jail. (Elias Ferguson 
Papers, North Carolina Department of Archives, Raleigh, Norti 
Carolina). 


DE a. SIR,— 
Tis f nlla owing t3 the state Za our NEGRO MARKET l- ae 
“3 
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m ts Only, 

“ 2 & . Good, 
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Women, Extra, 16 to 22 years of age, 


Only, ` A ç 
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Circular issued by D. M. Pulliam and Company listing the 


prices of Richmond slaves. 


(Elias Ferguson Papers, North 


Carolina Department of Archives, Raleigh, North Carolina). 
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Negro Hiring, 
OLER & COOK, well known as Agents for 
hiring out slaves, justly appreciating the fa- 
vors of their friends hitherto, would inforin them 
and the public generally, that they intend to con- ` 
tinue the business, and respecttully invite corres- 
pondence on the subject. They would suggest 
the propriety ofsending on Negroes intended for 
hire as early as’ may be practicable, that good 
homes may the more certainly be ob:ained for 
them. ‘To their friends, for whom they have donc 
business in this line, they deem it useless to say 
any thing in commendation of themselves; and 
to them, they confidently refer others, 
N. B —Owers of Slaves hired out by ua can have the 
lives of their Shives insured to the amount of three 


fourths of thelr valua, for the following proiniunm on 
every hundred dollars value: 


| 
raged from 14 to 20 years—premium $2 00 
“ 91025 8 e: 9 9 
“ “' O51673 6 he 9 50 
“ “ 30w35 “s n 975 
“°Q0G “° 35 to 40 , “u “° 3 oo 
u ©" 40 to 45 |: s 3 w, 
s “ 45 te 50 s u 3 75 
Pec. 29 T.& C. Agents, 


©. Negro Hiring. 
FHE subscribers again tender their services 
. to their friends and the public tor hiring 
their NEGROES the ensuing year, Their hest 
endeavors will be used to obtain good prices and 
good homes, aud the usnal care and attention 
J will be paid to them during the year. j 
Those who wish to employ them will please 
advise them early. N. B..& C._B. HILL, 
E Corner of Franklin and Wall Streets, 
Dec. 1—d&e3m as 
° NEGRO HIRING AND GENERAL 
, AGENCY... 
HE snbscriber, at his old stand, Main street, 
commer below the Banks, will attend to hiring 
{ out Negroes, as usual; anttalso collecting Claims 
ofevery kind, and renting vut Houses. 
Dec. H—d&etm RICIH'D HILL, Jr. 


. —F n  -—. a eee -.. 


Advertisements of slave hiring brokers in the December 


29, 1847 Daily Richmond Examiner. 
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Gite re wit 


Individuals advertising the hiring and selling of slaves 
in the January 2, 1860 Richmond Daily Dispatch. 
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